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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

» year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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‘go, and still society would hold together. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 23 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the CZristian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $2 5, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


UR illustrations this week show Dr. Walker as he 
appeared after leaving the presidency of Harvard 

College, and while he was still a Fellow. On the 

second illustrated page we reproduce the famous 
photograph of the five ex-presidents of Harvard 

College who were living thirty-five yeafs ago. Felton died 
in 1862, Quincy in 1864, Everett in 1865, Sparks in 1866, 
Walker in 1874. On the next page are Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Agassiz, three of the many great men who were asso- 
ciated with Dr. Walker, both while he was a professor 
and president. Dr. A. P. Peabody, the beloved college 
preacher, entered the service with President Felton. During 
his term of office Dr. Walker was one of the governing board 
of the college. The pulpit and tablet connect Dr. Walker 


’ with the Harvard Church in Charlestown, from which he re- 


signed in order to take a professorship at Cambridge. 
e & 


RELIGION ought to be the first concern in churches and in 
But to say that implies the saying of 
much more than that. If religion, involving as it does char- 
acter and conduct, means so much in the church andthe in- 
stitutions which represent it, then it follows that religion is 
the first concern for all men. There are trivial meanings at- 
tached to this majestic word, and trivial minds receive them 
as if they adequately expressed the sentiment of religion. 
Without reference to heaven or hell, putting aside all thought 
of the consequences of character and conduct in a future 
life, religion, with its roots in human nature and its branches 
laden with the fruit of the tree of life, is, here and now, that 
without which human society could not exist. Science might 
Art, music, litera- 
ture, with all the gifts and graces which adorn life, might be 
forgotten, and still human beings would live and thrive and 
win their way to better things. If religion with all that it in- 
cludes and implies were drawn out of human institutions and 
social life, the world would become a hideous desert. We 
say this with the full knowledge of the crimes that have been 


. 
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committed in the name of religion, of the absurdities which 
have sought shelter under the roof of the church, and of the 


burdens that have been laid upon the intellect of the race. ° 


For none of these things is pure religion responsible, and in 
time of all these things religion will rid itself. Meanwhile 
they who are trying to do its work need take no second 
place, and will do wrong if they even by indirection allow 
the inference to be drawn that religion can be anywhere at 
any time a matter of secondary consideration. 


ed 


Dr. Hirscu boldly asserts that religion has had no part 
in persecution for conscience’ sake. In the history of his 
race, and with the persecutions they have endured fresh in 
mind, he says, “It was not religion, but church politics that 
kindled the torch.” Political ambition or economical errors 
have been responsible for the sufferings inflicted in the name 
- of faith. “Religion has always and everywhere been a social 
bond, has been a power making for the union of men. ... So 
we have Christian, Catholic, Jewish regiments, each with 
its own flag, but all follow a more glorious banner, the 
banner to which God himself has lent the stars, to which God 
himself has given the stripes of light, upon which God him- 
self has breathed the white of his divine innocency and 
peace. And was it not one who for many of you un- 
doubtedly is the incarnation of the highest that ever came to 
earth, who for me is one of the band of prophets, whose 
words have made time forever ring with the message of God, 
—was it not he who said, ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ’?” 

a 


THERE never was a time since the beginning of the world 
when young men and women were not exposed to temptation. 
There never was a time when young men and women, who 
had set up in their own minds worthy ideals of character and 
conduct, could not go unspoiled and unharmed among all 
the strongest temptations to evil which could be brought 
to bear upon them from any quarter. They who furnish 
strength and moral inspiration, and keep human society 
headed in the right direction, are always those who have 
come through fiery trials. In every great character the sav- 
ing grace works from within outward. It is not for these 
and such as these that we devise laws and checks and hin- 
drances, but for the weak, the unstable, the half-hearted, and 
the ready-to-halt. The most that law and restraint can do 
for them is to keep them out of the pit of evil, to keep them 
from open disgrace and from becoming sources of contami- 
nation and temptation to other men and women who have no 
root in themselves. The wise, the strong, the good, are 
a law unto themselves. Freedom is their native air. They 
make laws and impose restraints for the benefit of weaker 
souls, but by no magic of restraint can they make the weak 
to be strong or the evil-minded to be pure. 


Pd 


THERE are some people still left in the world who believe 
that upon their fidelity depends the eternal fortunes of men 
and women who are born and bred in heathendom. They 
believe that it is really possible for them to rescue thousands 
of human beings from an eternal hell. In comparison with 
this achievement what matters a little more or a little less in- 
justice and misery in this life? He who has it in his power 
to give the heathen happiness in this life or eternal happi- 
ness in the world to come, and must choose between the two 
(or thinks that he must), would be worthy of all blame 
if he hesitated to secure the infinite blessing at whatever cost 
of suffering to himself or to his converts. Undoubtedly, the 
belief in eternal punishment has been, and is, the source of 
the most devoted service. It has produced “altruism ” in 
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its most heroic forms. It has also incidentally caused theo- 
logians in both the Catholic and Protestant churches to shut 
their eyes to the evils which exist on this side of the grave, 
to fix them upon the prize of everlasting salvation beyond 
the bounds of time. But the day has passed when such 
benighted “altruism” can properly be allowed to interfere 
with the processes of justice here and now. If Christian mis- 
sionaries become so intent upon their ultimate aim as to be 
indifferent to national rights, liberties, and duties in the life 
that now is, something might properly be quoted about mill- 
stones and the depths of the sea. 


& 


Siavery in New England began soon after the settlement 
of the country. In 1638 Pequot Indians were taken 
from Massachusetts and sold in the West Indies. The 
vessel returning brought a cargo of cotton, tobacco, and 
negroes. 
about the middle of the last century. In 1754 there were 
nearly five thousand negro slaves in the State of Massachu- 
setts. In 1780, in the Declaration of Rights, all men 
were declared to be free and equal. In 1781 a white man 
in Massachusetts was indicted for beating and imprisoning a 
black man. His defence was that this was the necessary 
and lawful correction of a slave, for a slave could not be 
held in subjection unless one could punish him when he 
went away or refused to work. In 1783 the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts declared that the defence was invalid. 
That put an end to slavery in New England. Slavery was 
never in the North a cruel institution. Slaves were mostly 
household servants, kept largely by rich people for purposes 
of display. H 


Keely Motors. 


The Keely motor is a symbol of many things which still 
have power over the minds of men, but which do not repre- 
sent realities in nature. Here was a man who lived for 
many years in comparative wealth without adding an ounce 
to the effective energy controlled by human beings for 
mechanical purposes, and without making any addition to 
the world’s stock of knowledge; and yet to thousands he 
represented a genius who was to lead the way in making 
vast occult forces available for the uses of man. He belonged 
to the race of magicians once honored and trusted. Per- 
haps he half-believed in himself. He had some knowledge 
of the things revealed in the wonder-world of science, and, it 
may be, hoped that, without obedience to the fixed laws by 
which scientific investigation is carried on, he might by some 
master stroke of discovery wrest from Nature her secrets, and 
so become the wizard of the modern world. Undoubtedly, 
many of the ancient astrologers, alchemists, and magicians 
believed in themselves and their arts with enough thorough- 
ness of conviction to keep them on the outlook for great 
discoveries. No doubt, also, they did make discoveries. 
Astrologers became astronomers, alchemists became chemists 
and magicians became inventors. But all that part of 
modern society which gazes with open-mouthed wonder at the 
exploits of the Keelys and the Jernegans represents a belated 
section of ancient society which has survived to our own 
time. Many who are interested in these mystical affairs 
have in other departments of their intellectual life kept up 
with the times. It is one of the curiosities of the modern 
civilization that one may be cultivated, civilized, and even 
scientific in a large part of his mental life, and still in the 
affairs in which he is not expert he may follow the traditions 
of his, ancestors, and readily accept ideas which have been 
banished from science for a hundred years. 

It is a notable fact that the great majority of those who write 
about Mr. Keely and his motor, even since the exposure of 
his methods, treat him tenderly, and regard him as a possible 


Slaves were most numerous in New England 
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victim of his own crude scientific conceptions. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that he was an out-and-out vulgar, common- 
place swindler, whose place should have been in the State 
prison. Even those who have suffered most from their trust 
in him cannot bring themselves to denounce him as‘a villain. 
Psychologists are somewhat puzzled by the power which he 
exercised over the minds of the men and women who sup- 
ported him. Those who believe in hypnotism as a com- 
pelling power are inclined to regard his victims as subject to 
his will. But, unless he was self-deceived, this is the most 
unfriendly explanation one can offer. Here again, in an 
exaggerated conception of the power of mind over mind, we 
come upon a notion which has come down to us from ancient 
conceptions of human nature which find no support in modern 
science of even the most occult and advanced variety. 

The only interest we have in the discussion of such a 
question is excited by regret that so many intelligent men 
and women cherish the vain hope of outstripping science 
in the art of discovery, by taking short cuts by hidden 
ways. When scientists, after painful investigations accurately 
made with delicate apparatus carefully constructed in obedi- 
ence to known laws, hit upon great discoveries, like the X-rays, 
or when they demonstrate by mathematical processes the 
existence of light waves that are not seen, heat waves that 
are not felt, and sound waves that are not heard, imagina- 
tive but uninstructed men and women jump eagerly to the 
conclusion that these things are miracles. Miracles, they 
argue, are wrought by faith. Hence it follows in their logic 
that, if they are only good and trustful and obedient, that 
which the scientist achieves according to natural law they 
will attain to by the exercise of faith. The pity of it is that 
the victims of this beautiful delusion are often gentle, affec- 
tionate, imaginative souls, highly gifted, poets and creators 
in the realm of the spirit, but wholly unfitted for the precise 
methods by which the work of science is done. But why 
criticise or disturb them in their rosy dream? Because he 
who lives in a ‘‘fool’s paradise” too often has a sad awaken- 
ing that leaves him for the rest of his life bruised, disap- 
pointed, and heart-broken. The experience is not a.new one, 
and the moral we draw is as old as the fable of Icarus who 
essayed to fly across the AXgean. His wings were fastened 
with wax. Flying too near the sun, the wax melted, and he 
perished in the sea. 


Salt. 


It is not of the commercial commodity that we treat, not 
of government monopolies, not of the output of saline de- 
posits, but of that spiritual and mental salt that has not lost 
its savor, and is sadly needed in this time of decayed enthu- 
siasm, pessimistic theorizing, and languid religious emotions. 
Vapidity seems to be one of the chief characteristics of our 
age. It comes partly from the pampering of mental appetite, 
until all the dishes offered at the world’s great table taste 
much alike, as if all had been cooked in a hotel oven, and 
‘served up with one and the same sauce. 

It is partly the result of the too much of everything which 
nearly all well-to-do persons have within reach,—a clogging 
of the nature with excesses which destroy simple, wholesome 
appetite. Were it not for adversity, loss, and death, it would 
seem that we might become a languid race, without illusions, 
hopes, or aspirations. ‘The moral influence of death is so im- 
mense in bringing us sharply back to a sense of reality, we 
cannot estimate its value. 

Happily, there is always an infusion of fresh young blood. 
There are always crowds of hopeful boys and girls striving 
to take hold of life by the handle instead of some impossible 
part of its periphery. There is always struggle, affliction, 
emotion, pathos, and pity enough to keep the circulation of 
the age astir and its brain alive. ‘This on the hopeful side. 
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But it is a fact that we meet with ever-increasing numbers of 
people who believe in‘ nothing fervently, who are sceptical 
with the heart as with the brain, who bemoan the fact that 
things are always growing worse, who have lost the inspira- 
tion of ideals, and the great uplift of faith that should lead 
them to rejoice and be glad. Such a temper is as discourag- 
ing as a London black fog. We lose our way in their at- 
mosphere. We leave them damp and uncomfortable of soul. 
They have given us a chill from which it may be long before 
we recover. 

It is salt they need,— a little something to give zest to 
daily experience, to sharpen the spiritual eyesight and im- 
part flavor to the customary and habitual. The soggy 
Christians and non-Christians are numerous. Where indif- 
ference and apathy are the prevailing temper, religion does 
not weigh much in the balance. The moral attitude that 
does not relish, only depresses, is radically false. There are 
the well-intentioned extremists who will never take half a loaf. 
They prefer to starve, unless the whole is put into their 
hands. They cannot love their neighbor, or help any poor 
wretch to bear his burden, or help to pull the ass out of the 
ditch, because the world is so bad. What matters anything? 
We are all on the downward road. 

Such sad-hearted and lugubrious tempers need to go to 
God’s salt-licks and get a good thorough meal of savoriness. 
Sometimes a great personal shock brings them round. Where 
there is something serious to complain of, they rise to the 
occasion with courage and new bormhope. Through the rifts 
of the cloud they see at last the divine hand that leads them 
through the dark. 

But it is the vapid, mildly but determinedly hopeless tem- 
per that needs salt and its savor more than the faithless pro- 
tester or complainer, the attitude of acceptihg things and 
dumbly despising the world because it does not come up to 
a certain standard, of withdrawing from the arena as if some- 
what superior to common joys and sorrows, of allowing the 
world to drift under a silent but severe inward sense of its 
unworthiness, ‘Let us shake off the dust of this naughty, 
low, vulgar place that does not appreciate us or act up to 
our ideals. Let us devote ourselves to the esthetic, to the 
collection, say, of old coins, or postage stamps or posters, or 
anything that is refined, and will help us to forget the bad- 
ness, the naughtiness, the vulgarity of the world.” This lan- 
guid, dilettante temper that endures, but does not enjoy, needs 
salt to sweeten and purify its selfishness, to awake it to the joy 
of real companionship, oneness, and fellowship with man in 
a hand-clasp with a heart in it, even though the hand we 
clasp is hard and begrimed with labor. 

Science, we are told, is responsible for much of the spir- 
itual apathy and languor of our day. Strange that anything 
so inspiring as the story of the universe, the wonders of the 
heavens, and the marvels of the earth, should strike us with 
supineness, crushing faith under a dead weight of fact and 
conjecture. It is only half science that does this. The 
whole of Scientific truth is instinct with the divine. Faith 
dies, we are told, before the known. It is sustained by 
mystery and fear. Let in the light of day, and reverence 
departs, and only the dry light of the intellect is left behind. 
Undoubtedly, the modern mind has not assimilated all that 
has been poured into it, and is suffering from plethora; and 
the pains that come with this condition take the form of in- 
difference to the spiritual side of life, if not to open doubt of 
even the moral order,—a doubt which many translate into 
expediency, necessity for a rule of social co-operation put in 
the place of that sublime moral law which has been the guid- 
ing star of man’s progress. 

Out of this torpor the world will come; but the relish for 
life must be coincident with faith in some form,— faith that 
brings with it joy, trustfulness, and belief in the great veri- 
ties on which the soul rests. It is this salt for which the 
world is hungry. Humanity has advanced. The term 
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“ brother * has received new depth of meaning, and covers 
many shades and conditions ; but the stagnant religious tem- 
per, the spirit of denial, the questioning of all things and 
finding nowhere certainty, nowhere a sure foundation, ren- 
ders it uncertain what great spiritual affirmations we may 
teach our new-found brother. The temper of our time is 
fatigued and languid, too indifferent to things of the highest 
moment. But it is out of this temper that are to be born the 
new fervors and enthusiasms of a new age when old things 
have finally passed away, and a new heaven and a new earth 
shall appear, and the soul awakes to its great need of enjoy- 
ment in the highest realms of thinking and feeling- and living. 
The pure love of God, union with the divine, cannot be ex- 
pressed without something of passion and power, something 
that is equal to, if it does not surpass, the glow of human 
affection. That fervid flame has kindled all great souls, all 
deeply devout and reverent natures. 

From too much seeking, weighing, and speculating, too 
. much doubting, rejecting, and scorning, the better age will 
come humbly back to some old, discarded ideals of simple 
love, trust, and fidelity. We shall cease to beat our brains 
out against the dead wall of the unknowable. We shall 
doubtless learn that our great need is not more knowledge, 
not more profundity, not perhaps a deeper spirit of inquiry 
and research, but the salt that gives savor to the known, 
the tried, the true, that which the soul has tested and found 
worthy of obedience, reverence, and love. 


Joseph H. Choate and Dr. James Walker. 


In the year that Charles W. Eliot became president of 
Harvard College, Dr. James Walker retired from service of 
all kinds, and was present on the platform at the Alumni 
Dinner for the last time. He was then old and full of 
honors. Everybody realized the pathos of the situation, al- 
though but little open expression was given to the feeling 
of respect which filled every mind. 

As one of the contrasts with the present condition of the uni- 
versity, we may mention, in passing, that the dinner of the 
alumni was given in Harvard Hall. Toward the close of the 
afternoon, when more than half the audience had left to 
catch trains, a young speaker was called upon. The present 
writer had heard Joseph H. Choate, and knew that he was 
to speak this afternoon. He knew, also, that a rare treat 
was in store for those who might hear him. He was then in 
the prime of his youth and manly beauty. He began his 
speech pleasantly, indeed, and with a charming grace, but 
with no obvious intention. He mentioned the pictures of 
the five ex-presidents of Harvard College (printed on an- 
other page), and began to speak about the oldest of them, 
Josiah Quincy. He paid an eloquent tribute to him, but 
without exciting any extraordinary interest among his 
hearers. He then passed to Jared Sparks, and spoke of him 
and his work, while still his audience looked a little puzzled, 
and wondered what he was driving at. Then he took up 
Edward Everett, and his purpose began to dawn; and furtive 
glances were directed toward Dr. Walker, who was giving re- 
spectful attention. 

But, when Choate mentioned President Felton, all knew 
what was coming; and a deep silence fell upon them as they 
listened to the eloquent tribute which this youthful scholar 
rendered to the memory and the labors of this beloved pro- 
fessor and president. All then knew the meaning of this far- 
away beginning, and recognized the skilful way in which the 
orator had piled tribute upon tribute, in order that he might 
finally erect a towering monument in honor of the last sur- 
vivor of this distinguished group. All had died excepting 
Dr. Walker, who was sitting before them. 

Dr. Walker had by this time caught the meaning of these 
reminiscences, which, beginning with the airy and jocular 
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graces of an after-dinner speech, had deepened into the full 
stream of an eloquent oration. He bowed his head, pro- 
foundly moved by the words of the orator and by the atmos- 
phere of sympathy which filled the place. Concluding his 
tribute to Felton, Choate turned to Dr. Walker; and, with in- 
imitable grace and the expression of the most profound rev- 
erence in his carriage and voice, he began, “ And you, sir,” 
pouring out such a tribute of affectionate praise as under 
such circumstances probably no youthful scholar ever had 
the opportunity to render to an honored and beloved teacher. 


Current Topics. 


Tue closing week has been an exceptionally important one 
in Congress. While the House of Representatives has been 
devoting itself to the discussion of the question whether the 
land forces of the United States should be increased to 
one hundred thousand men, the Senate is still engaged in 
one of the most notable struggles that have been recorded in 
the history of American Congressional life. The first de- 
cisive point in the discussion of the two conflicting national 
policies — one of them providing for an indefinite extension 
of the geographical surface of the country, and the other 
opposing such an extension, as a violation of the traditions 
of the republic — will be reached Monday, when a vote will 
be taken in the Senate on the proposition to ratify the treaty 
of Paris. The opponents of an imperialistic policy have 
made every effort to secure the essential modification of the 
treaty, as a protest against the policy of expansion which 
that instrument is, rightly or wrongly, supposed to imply. If 
the treaty is ratified in its present form, the anti-imperialists 
in the Senate will attempt to pass a resolution guaranteeing 
the independence of the Philippines. 


& 


THE case of Congressman-elect Roberts of Utah has 
aroused the national conscience. The question of seating 
or unseating the Mormon Congressman, who still adheres to 
the doctrine of polygamy, has ceased to be a matter of in- 
terest to the politicians and the popular special pleaders, and 
has come home to that class of men and women who repre- 
sent the highest thought of the country. The majority of the 
politicians have said that Mr. Roberts must be excluded from 
the Congress of the United States. . The legislatures of two 
States have already put themselves on record as opposed to 
the seating of the polygamist whom Utah has elected as its 
representative in the councils of the nation. On the other 
hand, there are a multitude of men and women, of irreproach- 
able lives, keen consciences, and brilliant minds, who protest 
against the anti-Roberts movement as an outbreak of fanati- 
cism and the beginning of religious persecution. They urge 
that Mr. Roberts is performing his duty to society by con- 
tinuing to protect the wives whom he married at a time when 
polygamy was the recognized social and religious system, 
and that in any event no religious test should be applied in 
considering the question of the admission of a Congressman 
to the seat to which he has been elected. 


oad 


THE opposition to the Hon. Matthew S. Quay as United 
States senator from Pennsylvania continues unabated in the 
State legislature of that Commonwealth. After numerous 
ballots have been taken, Mr. Quay is still twelve votes short 
of election; and the present indications are that the oppo- 
nents of Quayism will be able to keep that balance on their 
side for an indefinite period of time. The defeat of Mr. 
Quay is, therefore, a possibility; but the value of that vic- 
tory to the general cause of political morality will not be very 
great. ‘The indications are that an adherent of Mr. Quay 
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" may represent the State of Pennsylvania in the United States 


Senate; but, even if the Quay organization were to suffer a 
crushing and final defeat in the State legislature, there still 
remains the pathetic alternative that the organization which 
will have established its power by administering that defeat 
will not be a whit better, in point of potential immorality, 
than the political machine which it may have replaced. 


e ee 


AN important decision in favor of clean speech was ren- 
dered on Monday, when the court-martial that had tried Com- 
missary-general Eagan on the charge of conduct unbecoming 
an officer or a gentleman found the nominal prisoner guilty, 
and set forth the penalty provided by military law for en- 
forcement in such cases,— dismissal from the service. It is 
not believed, however, that any such serious disciplinary vis- 
itation will come to General Eagan. The expectation is that 
the sentence of the court will be waived by Presidential 
intervention; and the condemned officer will be mildly hu- 
miliated by some sort of a reprimand for having publicly 
called the chief commanding general of the army a “liar,” 
and having applied to him other epithets which even the 
most audacious of the sensational papers considerately and 
decently suppressed. There can be no doubt that General 
Eagan’s conduct has set a highly injurious example before 
the inferior officers and men of the army, and it seems to be 
the general opinion of military people that General Eagan de- 
served the full penalty provided by military law. 


wk 


In discussing the modern observance of the Sabbath, 
President Eliot of Harvard warned the New England 
Sabbath Protective League last Sunday against the error of 
trying to revive the Sunday of the Puritans. He pleaded 
that. Sunday be not made a day of weariness and mourning, 
and the elements of recreation be not altogether eliminated 
from the character of its observance. On the other hand, 
in speaking of Sunday church-going, Dr. Eliot said : “ People 


_ of to-day should go to church regularly; for, if men allow 


themselves to go without attending to the noblest things, 
they must expect to lose themselves in the confused stress 
and strain of every-day affairs.” It should be added that 
some of the other speakers of the occasion took an extreme 
view of what constitutes a holy Sabbath, and vigorous excep- 
tion was taken to the proposition advanced by Dr. Eliot 
that bicycle riding should not be counted a desecration of the 
day of rest. In general, the tendency of the New England 
Sabbath Protective League has been toward a Sunday that 
offers opportunities for rest, but which fails to recognize the 
utility of recreation. 
wt 


Tue German foreign office is making more strenuous 
efforts than ever to prove its contention that Germany 
is not animated by any sense of hostility to the United 
States. Through Ambassador White at Berlin the German 
foreign minister declares emphatically that the imperial gov- 
ernment has not sanctioned or tolerated in any way the 
reported attempts of German subjects — one of them a con- 
sul—in the Philippines to give aid and comfort to the 
Filipinos in their opposition to the plans of the Americans 
regarding Iloilo, or, in Samoa, to assist a Samoan faction to 
disregard the ruling of an American chief justice. Probably 
never before in the history of international dealings has a 
great nation made so strong an effort to gain the favor of 
another nation as Germany is doing now in its intercourse 
with the United States. The candor with which the Ger- 
man foreign office discusses its plans and purposes, for the 
edification of American newspaper readers,'does not find 
any precedent in the methods of modern diplomacy. What- 
ever may be the value of German disclaimers of any pur- 


s 
, 


pose hostile to. the United States, Berlin has succeeded in 
demonstrating beyond the reach of controversy that abso- 
lutistic Germany is very anxious indeed to cultivate feelings 


friendly to herself on this side of the Atlantic. 


we 


THE unexpected has again occurred in the Dreyfus case. 
When matters had reached a development which seemed to 
assure an absolute revision of the sentence of the unfortunate 
soldier of France, the government threw away the work that 
had cost months of bitter agitation by deciding to reopen 
the entire case in its: political and judicial aspects. Such 
will be the effect of the plan which the French government 
has elaborated, of taking the Dreyfus case out of the hands 
of the criminal section of the cour de cassation, which was 
authorized to deal only-with the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, and referring it to the full court of cassation. But 
this is not all, nor is it the worst feature of the situation. 
The question of referring the case to the full court must be 
passed upon by the chamber of deputies. This means that 
the Dreyfus case has been recalled from its judicial stage, 
and is once more a political contention, destined to employ 
all the powers of intrigue and excite all the race passions of 
the French people. It may be that the Dreyfus case has 
yet to reach its most dangerous crisis. It is certainly further 
than ever from being a cause jugé. 


ed 


Sometuine like a tremor of alarm is perceptible in 
the utterances of the British press on the subject of the 
surprising decrease in the value of England’s exporting 
trade and the corresponding increase in her imports, This 
alarm is accentuated by the peculiar conditions that obtain in 
the relations between the employing class and the workmen 
of England. It is admitted that the recent great strike of 
the dockmen, and the still more recent strike of the engineers, 
hurt British foreign trade to‘an enormous extent. And now 
a fresh labor complication, involving every industry in 
England, casts its shadow upon the future of British com- 
merce. The labor unions, embittered by the failure of the 
engineers to carry their strike to a successful conclusion, are 
trying to effect an organization of national scope, in order to 
re-enforce any future strikes. The labor unions propose to 
pool their issues and the contents of their cash-boxes, and to 
bring about a rigid agreement insuring general co-operation 
in the event of any union holding membership in the national 
body being involved in a strike. Should this plan be carried 
through, ‘the next strike in England bids fair to paralyze 
every industry and to arrest producing activities completely 
during its progress. 

at 


TueEsE unfavorable conditions in British trade are espe- 
cially inconvenient at this time, when England is carrying 
out the greatest naval programme that has ever been arranged 
by the British admiralty and sanctioned by the British Parlia- 
ment. At the present time 119 war-vessels of various sizes 
and models are being constructed in British dock-yards 
and arsenals. Three of the heaviest battle-ships known to 
modern naval science have been launched from the slips at 
Chatham dock-yard alone, within the past ten months. All 
of the ships that are now being built will have been com- 
pleted by 1903. In the meanwhile the British admiralty 
will keep a sharp watch upon the growing navies of the 
other maritime powers, and recommendations for fresh naval 
credits will be made at the very moment when such an expe- 


“dient is deemed necessary to the carrying out of the time- 


honored British plan which provides that England shall al- 
ways have a fleet that shall exceed in strength the combined 
maritime resources of the two next strongest naval powers. 
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In addition, plans are now under consideration at the 
British war office which will place a trained army of 200- 
ooo school-boys under the British flag at the first note of the 
bugle. 

at 


Tuer pealing of the bells that announced the jubilee of | 


Francis Joseph I. as emperor of Austria-Hungary has hardly 
died away when the fierce clash of contending races and hos- 
tile factions is once more heard in the councils of the federa- 
tion. The race-issue brought about the additional disgrace 
of a free fight in the Austrian Reichsrath last Friday. The 
affair, while absolutely contemptible in its puerility, has 
occasioned a fresh outburst of race antipathies at a time 
when all the meaner passions of Austrian statesmen should 
be stifled in the presence of the process of dissolution that 
has now reached an advanced stage in the affairs of the once 
mighty empire. While the Slav and the German are prepar- 
ing for bitter strife at Vienna, another complication of an even 
more serious character is coming to a crisis in Hungary. 
Several scattered disturbances in the agricultural districts of 
that kingdom have served to remind the magnates at Buda- 
Pesth of the fact that the agrarian problem still remains an 
urgent one in Hungary, and that the Hungarian farmer feels 
keenly as ever the anachronism of a feudal system at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


Brevities. 


The Congregationalist seconds the nomination of Hon. 
S. J. Barrows to be librarian of Congress. 


A safe rule is to believe nothing that you read, if it con- 
tradicts common sense and common knowledge, until there 
has been time to study the new subject. Unbelievable 
things may properly wait. 


A serene, happy, and useful old age is one of the fruits of 
Unitarianism. It would be easy to cite the names of the 
living and the dead, men and women who, having passed 
three-quarters of a century, are still sources of love and 
light. 


A sharp line of distinction should be drawn between the 
classes that are in the submerged tenth because they are 
hopelessly degenerate and those coming to us from Canada 
and Europe, who begin at the bottom, but quickly rise to 
self-support and self-respect. 


No amount of attention to large issues and universal re-_ 


lations can become a proper substitute for the instruction 
and discipline of the individual. The universal relations of 
perfect individuals will be all right, but all combinations of 
those who are morally unfit will be all wrong. 


By the translation of Dr. W. E. Barton from Boston to 
Chicago, Boston loses and Chicago gains an able, genial, and 
generous orthodox preacher. Dr. Barton has a way of being 
faithful to his own conception of the gospel without doing 
injustice to Congregationalists who stand on the Unitarian 
side of the line. 


Mr. Carl Hering, one of the committee who investigated 
the Keely laboratory, says that Dr. Keely was both a fool 
and aknave. If we admit that his intention was knavish, 
we must also admit that he carried it out with audacity and 
skill. No fool could have drawn from a half million to a 
million dollars from the pockets of his admiring friends. 


We profess to have no accurate knowledge of the saloon, 
but we have never seen anything to indicate that it was in 
any sense a poor man’s club, Beer-gardens may possibly 
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answer to that description. In a city like Boston most of 
the saloons are grouped about railway stations, to catch 
travellers on the run. In many of them the seats would not 
accommodate a tenth of the customers. 


A reader asks why we should print pictures of Unitarian 
worthies when all the religious papers are celebrating them. 
For instance, the Presbyterian Banner puts the picture of 
Senator Morrill on its title-page. Our answer is that, while 
the religious papers will print eulogies and pictures of our 
great men, not one in twenty of them will, even by accident, 
disclose the fact that the great man was a loyal Unitarian. 
The popular idea of a Unitarian is so distorted that most 
people deny that some of our most devoted men, like John A. 
Andrew, for instance, were real Unitarians. 


Letters to the Editor. 


From a Lonely Doubter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The Christian Registers I requested came a few days ago, 
and your letter reached me this morning. I have read the 


papers carefully, really every word in them, I believe; for I 


hunger and thirst for knowledge on the subject. I have 
already received much light in dark places, and look at the 
future now with joy and hope; for I feel that I can teach my 
child with no uncertainty or half-heartedness. I told my 
husband last night that I could now say with my best 
loved poet : — 


“And so at last we find my tribe, 
And so I set thee in the midst.” 


I want to be set in the midst, and be taught sane and believ- 
able doctrine. But, even knowing so little of your faith, I 
feel perfectly satisfied; for what I read coincides so entirely 
with what I have wrought out for myself, by myself, after 
three weary years of doubt. With many thanks, I am 

A JoyFuL READER. 


Madison’s Religion. 


To the E:ditor of the Christian Register : — 

It would seem that your correspondent, writing under the 
heading “'The Church” in this week’s Register, was rather 
unfortunate in claiming, not only Thomas Jefferson, but also 
James Madison, as among the productions of “ The Church.” 
It is a matter of history that “ Jefferson’s views on religion 
were so liberal that he was freely accused of infidelity. He 
had, in fact, profound respect for the moral character of 
Christ, but no belief in the divine redemption through 
Christ’s work.” Certainly, that is good Unitarianism. 

The sort of an Episcopalian that James Madison was may 
be seen in the following extracts : — 

“When the question arose in Virginia in 1774 whether the 
State Church (the Church of England) should be maintained, 
his breadth of view became manifest. The Episcopalians of 
Virginia and the Puritans of New England were quite ready 
to practise against others the same exclusion for religious 
opinions which had caused the migration of the latter. In 
Virginia the Episcopal had been the State Church, and laws 
were in force to punish non-conformity. The Baptists were, 
at that time, the subjects of the penalties, and were then 
being imprisoned in the county where Madison lived, for 
disturbing the public peace by their ‘ preaching.’ In a letter 
to Bradford [a college friend], written Jan. 24, 1774, Madison 
shows the intensity of his indignation at this renewal of re- 
ligious persecution in words contrasting with his usual mod. 
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_ to draft a new constitution for the State. 
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eration, thus: ‘That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of 
persecution rages among some; and, to their eternal infamy, 
the clergy can furnish their quota of imps for such purposes.’ 
Again, writing to Bradford in April, he says, ‘That liberal 
and equitable way of thinking as to the rights of conscience, 
which is one of the characteristics of a free people, and so 
strongly marks the people of your province [Pennsylvania], 
is but little known among the zealous adherents to our 
[Episcopal] hierarchy.’ 

“Tn May, 1776, Mr. Madison was a delegate to the Virginia 
convention. Though the youngest man in that body, he was, 
by special request, made a member of the committee of ten 
In committee, Mr. 
Madison distinguished himself by opposing the use of the 
following phrase of an article on religion, designed to secure 
freedom of worship, ‘toleration in the exercise of religion,’ 
as a dangerous form of guaranty of religious freedom. Tol- 
eration, he maintained, belonged to a system where there was 


an established church, and where it was a thing granted not 


of right, but of grace. He feared the power in the hands of 
a dominant religion to construe what may disturb the peace, 
the happiness, or the safety of society, and proposed a sub- 
stitute, which was finally adopted. It marks an era in legis- 
lative history, and is believed to be the first provision ever 
embodied in any constitution or law for the security of 
absolute equality before the law to all religious opinions. 
We give it entire: ‘That religion, or the duty that we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, being 
under the direction of reason and conviction only, not of 
violence or compulsion, all men are equally entitled to the 
full and free exercise of it, according to the dictates of con- 
science; and, therefore, no man, or class of men, ought, on 
account of religion, to be invested with peculiar emoluments 
or privileges, nor subjected to any penalties or disabilities, 
unless, under color of religion, the preservation of equal 
liberty and the existence of the State be manifestly endan- 
gered.’” 

The statement in regard to Mr. Jefferson’s religious belief 
may be found in the American reprint of the 1880 London 
and Edinburgh edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, vol. viii., 
Pe 267; the words of Mr. Madison, in the same work, vol. 

ix., P. 334. Henry L. GLappine. 


Unitarian Doctrine, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


One of our Unitarian ministers, located some distance from 
Boston, received in his Post-office Mission work the follow- 
ing interesting and somewhat peculiar reply. When it was 
shown to me, I was not able to comprehend entirely thé 
thought of the writer, and therefore submit it to the acute 
and cultivated attention of the readers of the Register, who 
may be able to interpret its remarkable vocabulary. Evi- 
dently, the author of this reply was somewhat mentally agi- 
tated by the results of his reading of Unitarian tracts. The 
letter is as follows :— 

“ Your Tracts on Unitarian doctrine to hand and carefully 
read and as you request me to say what I think of them, the 
following is my expression, viz.— 

“JT presume it is an agglomeration of the estatic emation 
of some inflated agnostic who is desirious of dessemminating 
the effusions of His astute reason on the antiquated subject 
of autology which so far outstrips the limited powers of 
man when he attempts to penetrate the invisible decrees of 
‘Omnipatance which lies beyond the ken of our most dis- 
tant vision. That he with many others must love to live 
on the ambrosial fruits of abstrusenegations of abstract met- 
apsichy. (Signed) H, B.” ; 

Meditatively yours, 
Epwarp A. Horton, 
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The Land of the Doones. 


' BY KATE L. BROWN. 


To the lover of Blackmore’s magic tale the Land of the 
Doones must, of necessity, be invested in the halo of a ro- 
mance at once enchanting and irresistible. And the traveller 
will not be disappointed, providing, of course, he does not 
set his heart upon a literal rendering of one of the wizard 
stories of our age,— a story that for long years to come must 
awaken the heart of man to laughter as well as tears. 

Lorna Doone! what visions throng to mind at the very 
words ! 

We see little John Ridd on his pony, toiling through the 
morasses of Exmoor on that home journey that was to end 
in such heart-breaking grief to the lad eager for a father’s 
welcome. Once more we follow him up the Bagworthy 
Water, and penetrate the fastness of Doone Valley. We 
meet the little maid who touched the boy’s heart “with a 
sudden. delight like a cowslip blossom and the sweetest 
flowers of spring.” We are awed by the savage wildness of 
the outlaw life in that valley ; and our hearts applaud the dar- 
ing of the later John, when he rescues his darling from a sure 
infamy worse than death. 

Lorna Doone! how the sweetness of the name invests a 


whole countryside with the iris hues of living romance! 


Devon has been called the “cream” of England. Its lux- 
uriant softness, its tangled, flower-studded greenery, its rain- 
bow-tinted seas, form a picture that memory must ever hold 
dear. But North Devon at least owns one queen, one 
guardian lady of all delights; and her name is Lorna. No 
matter how familiar Blackmore’s romance~is to you, read 
it again amid those scenes; perhaps curled up among the 
heather on Exmoor, the free wind stirring over you, the 
great ocean gleaming ahead, the red deer nibbling among the 
ferns, the Horner laughing and shouting below. Read it in 
the peaceful, sunny little valley itself, where the sheep browse 
and the swan-like clouds drift over the blue. _ Read it in the 
porch of the little church at Oare, or, better still, on one of 
the oaken benches fronting that altar where John and Lorna 
stood when Carver’s bullet came crashing through on its 
dread errand. Wherever you read it, the spirits of old will 
hover about you, and earth, air, and sky breathe but one 
name. 

We were a party of three that lovely July day, and we 
found everything delightful. The weather was perfect from 
dawn until eventide. Not a cloud veiled the blue, and the 
wide expanse of sea was just capped by dainty crisps of 
foam. The coach awaited us at Minehead, and excellent 
seats on top, owing to our forethought in telegraphing from 
Glastonbury. The horn blew, the six horses galloped away, 
the bystanders shouted. We were filled with a deep and 
consuming delight; for was not a long-cherished dream of 
coaching to be realized? Our way at first led by trim villas 
and gardens,—for Minehead is essentially modern,— but 
after a few miles skirted park walls, where we caught a 
glimpse of spreading green domes, of stretches of pale 
emerald turf flecked with sun and shade. By and by we 
rattled into a demure little red-roofed town, where pots of 
scarlet fuchsias glowed behind latticed windows and bits of 
greenery clambered up the pale lemon-hued walls. One 
of our number, catching a glimpse of a name on a sign, 
clutched my arm, exclaiming, in awed whisper: “ Porlock! 
Don’t you remember it was coming home from Porlock mar- 
ket that night that John Ridd’s father was ”— 

Beyond Porlock we confronted the most absolutely appall- 
ing hill it has ever been my fate to look upon. Of course, 
we dismounted and walked; but this was no hardship, for 


_ every upward step brought new beauties, and we met the 


keen, sweet air of the moors, one breath even of which was 
inspiration. - At the very top two bicyclists Jay in the heather, 
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aitterly spent from pushing their machines up the steep in- 
cline. We could not resist a smile at their woe-begone coun- 
tenances,— a heartless proceeding, which brought a sickly, 
deprecating grin in return. 

The ride from Porlock to Lynmouth ran straight over the 
moors. On the right the waters of Bristol Channel appeared 
and reappeared, and all around us were those stretches of 
golden-brown faintly. streaked with the purple of heather just 
beginning to blossom. The sky became overcast with shell- 
like ripples of dove-gray through which sudden flashes of 
sun pierced. Higher and higher we mounted, and the waves 
and billows of moorland rolled about us like the troubled 
expanse of some great sea. It was so still up there, the 
silence broken only by the click of the horses’ feet, the lisp 
of a stream, or the murmur of breeze. The charm of the 
place fell upon us. We understood then why the Brontés 
loved their Yorkshire moors so passionately. There was 
something better even than beauty in those great sweeps of 
wild, desolate loveliness. 

At half-past six we dashed down the steep incline leading 
from the moors to Lynmouth. The air was filled with the 
murmur of water-voices, for the great ocean thundered out- 
side the bar; and the East and West Lyn uniting in a gorge 
above the village came hurrying down to leap into the em- 
brace of their mother. 

Lynton and Lynmouth are two places almost defying 
description. The former, a fairy city of snow-white sum- 
mer villas, crowns the cliffs four hundred feet above the 
ocean level. The views are enchanting. The ocean invites 
ahead, and the cliffs of her rock-bound shore are as pink as 
the heart of a rose. The moors sweep to the sky-line at her 
back, presenting under sun and shower a hundred new as- 
pects every day. 

We mounted from Lynmouth by means of the steam-lift, 
and sat on the piazza, watching the great foreland under 
the sunset hues. The sky was diffused with pale pink, deep- 
ening to red-gold at the horizon’s edge. The sea caught 
the glow, until it seemed as if the whole world were at the 
heart of a wonderful blossoming. But the great cliff glowed 
deeper and deeper, throbbing and palpitating with unspeak- 
able beauty. God was there; and, like Moses, we knew 
this to be holy ground. 

A walk leads around the cliffs,— a veritable eyry,— where 
the stroller may wander and gather new delights. A sudden 
turn brings one into a valley flanked with low hills. Every- 
where the persistent rock protrudes. In two places they 
form picturesque masses known as Castle Rock and. the 
Devil’s Cheese-ring. It is said that here Mother Meldrum 
had her haunts; and thither came John Ridd, in much quak- 
ing and trepidation, to inquire of that ancient lady’s wis- 
dom. : 

We found cosey lodgings in Lynmouth at the house of 
a couple who, though British born and bred, illustrated to 
a nicety the typical Yankee who means to get on in the 
world. The wife kept the hotel, the post-office, and a variety 
store attached. She was the mother at thirty of four pretty 
children, and superintended a house full of guests and ser- 
vants. The husband owned several fishing-boats, a milk 
route, and a butcher-shop. Both were as frail-looking, as 
worn and nervous, as any hustler on our shores. This 
seemed very incongruous in a land where no one hurries, 
and where long hours of daylight make it possible to accom- 
plish much in a leisurely fashion. 

As we stood at the door in the dusk, a light carriage drove 
up; and a fine, stalwart man deposited three little children 
very carefully, each clinging to basket or bundle from which 
stray odors of plum cake and strawberries were wafted. 
The sleepy darlings clung to him very affectionately, and 
were only consoled at parting by the promise of “coming 
again soon.” F 


“That’s John Ridd,” said our hostess. ‘“ My little ones 
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_have just spent a day at the farm.” Didn’t we prick up our 


ears at this, and ply her with questions? Of course, he was 
a descendant of the famous John, and as fine a man physi- 


cally; the last, too, as Mr. Reginald had died the previous - 


year. Miss Edith had married, and gone to India. No, 
John Ridd would never marry. The fine old race would 
die out, and it was a pity. 

After that we were more anxious than ever to follow up 
still farther the traces of John and Lorna, and the next day 
found us on our way to the valley. We hired a carriage and 
driver to take us the ten miles which intervened between 
Lynmouth and the end ofthe carriage route. It was a lovely 
drive, following the East Lyn. Had we been in good walk- 
ing trim, we should have undertaken this journey on foot, as 
a fairly good path borders the stream, and is recommended 
to walkers as by far the most picturesque and interesting 


road. Suddenly the carriage stopped, and our driver said: | 


“Down there’s Watersmeet. Most people get out here.” 

Of course, we tumbled out, and hurried down the steep in- 
cline where Combe Park and Farley waters rush into the 
embrace of East Lyn. Both the Lyn and its tribute waters 
were bordered with trees which met o’erhead in loving arch- 
ing. One could sit on a stone and look a long distance up 
stream with this same gracious bower of greenery ahead, and 
the brown waters hurrying below, singing blithely as they 
dashed over the stones in mimic waterfalls or lay in stiller 
pools o’er the golden-brown sands. Ferns grew rankly on 
either side, and heather filled the hollows with a rosy purple. 
Little birds sang from the green halls overhead, and the sun- 
light wove its fairy carpet of green and gold here and there 
in the midst of our bower. It was so sweet, so quiet, so full 
of poetry. Here Lorna might have walked on just such 
days. 

It was hard to tear ourselves away ; but was not the Valley 
still ahead? We passed by Brendon and Countisbury, and 
at last reached Malmsmead, the end of our carriage journey. 
Malmsmead is merely a handful of rather picturesque farm- 
houses and cottages where tea and refreshments are served. 
The plaster of one house was tinted a delicate pink ; and rows 
of hollyhocks, white, yellow, and deep red, stood sentinel 
before it, several straw-topped beehives in close proximity. 
Most fairy-like and sylvan was that walk into the valley, 
with its embroidery of flowers, its waving grasses and bend- 
ing trees. Occasionally the path leaves the stream to wan- 
der through plantations of larch or hemlock or coppices of 
beech and oak, where the forest path flecked in gold leads 
always ahead into enchanted regions. 

We ate our lunch on some rocks in mid-current, with the 
Lyn singing on either side, and opposite a rather melan- 
choly structure marked “ Lorna’s Bower,” very plainly 
erected for the benefit of the picnic people. Before we 
reached the valley, we saw crags and precipices of wild sheer 
rock, which would quite seem to justify Blackmore’s descrip- 
tion. But the valley itself, when we entered it, was simply 
a sweet, peaceful little spot, bathed in sunshine and folded 
about by low hills. : 

The rock ramparts of the story were not visible. The 
roaring stream was a meek thread of rivulet; and a few piles 
of stone, with a good lively imagination, could be made out 
as the remaining foundations of the outlaws’ huts. That 
was all; and, though we were prepared for it, we looked in 
one another’s eyes with something not unlike consternation. 
But, after all, the old magic returned, and we sat on the 
hillside in perfect peace. The spell of the lonely little valley 
was upon us. ; 

Again we saw the sweet child, with her deep eyes and 
“ dark weeping” of hair, bending over the valiant laddie who 
had surmounted such dangers to reach her. To be sure, we 
found the Waterslide just a slight incline of rock, over which 
a thin stream wandered apologetically. As for Lorna’s 
bower, it was not visible anywhere, despite an earnest search. 


_— ——_—e?_ 
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Dear land of Devon, land of our Lorna, we carried 
away memories of you that shall endure while time holds for 
us. You are so flowery, so green, so cool and peaceful. 
You whisper romance at every turn. Your seas are rainbow- 
tinted, your cliffs glow with sunset dyes. You are a land of 
purple moors and swift brown streams, of giant trees and 
deeply embowered lanes. There is music in the voices of 
your sons and daughters, and kindness and sturdy integrity 
speak from your honest faces. You are the land of Charles 
Kingsley, of Amyas Leigh, of Drake and Frobisher. Your 
annals are crowded full with brave deeds. But to the foreign 
visitor as truly as to any son of Devon “ Lorna Doone is as 
good as clotted cream, almost.” 


For the Christian Register. 
Patience. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


Some birds in flight flew ’cross the storm-filled sky. 
It is their way, 

When shifting clouds and chilling winds sweep by, 
No more to stay,— 


Trailing along through heaven’s space 
On tilting wing, 

Knowing, like human ken, the happy place 
Where bides the spring. 


But souls with a diviner touch must dare, 

' Through the long night, 

All grief, all pain, all memory to bear, 
Till heaven sends light. 


Our Duty in the South.* 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


In the present condition of affairs in the South it is easier 
to find errors than remedies; yet I am tempted to say that 
any one who can so far lift himself above party, race, and 
geographical divisions as to make a calm, philosophical study 
of the past and the present condition of the negro in the 
South must conclude that at the beginning of our freedom 
there were three errors committed. 

These errors I mention only that we may draw a lesson 
from them for our future guidance. It was unfortunate that 
those of the white race, with few exceptions, from the North, 
who got the political control of the South in the beginning 
of our freedom, were not men of such high and unselfish 
natures as to lead them to do something that fundamentally 
and permanently would help the negro rather than yield to 
the temptation to use him as a means to lift themselves into 
political power and eminence. This mistake had the effect 
of making the negro and the Southern white man political 
enemies. 

It was unfortunate, at the beginning of the negro’s free- 
dom, when we were without education, without property, 
without experience in government, that the burden of the 
government in the South was so largely thrown upon our 
shoulders in the way that I have mentioned.. This was done 
when our strength should have been concentrated in the 
direction of securing property, education, and character as 
a basis for our citizenship. Any race or nationality, I fear, 
under similar conditions would have made the same kind of 
blunders that are now charged to the account of my race. 
Put the government of Cuba to-day completely into the hands 
of the -inexperienced natives, even of the white race, and 
I think you will see a ‘repetition of what took place in the 

_ South,— from the Anglo-Saxon standpoint of government. 

It was unfortunate that the negro got the idea that every 


* Extracts from address delivered at the Unitariau Club of New York. 
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Southern white man was opposed by nature to his highest 
interest and advancement, and that he could only find a 
friend in the white man who was removed from him by a 
distance of thousands of miles. And just here, though I 
stand in New York, I cannot forbear adding that I should be 
false to the highest interests of my race, false to the South, 
and false to my whole country, if I did not assert, notwith- 
standing the inexcusable wrong which you and I wtnite in 
condemning, which has been perpetrated against my race in 
the South during the last three months, that there are native 
Southern white men whose hearts beat in just as earnest sym- 
pathy for all that concerns the highest and permanent in- 
terest of the negro as is true of any found in any section of 
our country. Their way may not be the negro’s way, their 
way may not be your way or my way; but since the end they 
seek is the same end that you and I seek, and that the negro 
seeks for himself, we should lend those of the Southern 
whites, whose hearts are right, our aid and sympathy in 
every honest, manly way, where no sacrifice of principle is 
involved. This assertion I make after an experience of 
seventeen years in the heart of the South. 

In the third place it was unfortunate that the wisest and 
best element of the Southern white people did not at the 
beginning of our freedom take the negro by the hand, and 
enter heartily into his preparation for citizenship, and thus 
convince the negro by indisputable evidence, before his 
political affections were alienated, that his interest was iden- 
tical with that of the Southern white man and that he could 
find no better friend in any State than he was. It has been 
equally unfortunate that the negro has long retained the idea 
that any member of his own race who sought in a manly, 
independent, and unselfish manner to thus encourage the 
Southerner to enter into active sympathy with the negro 
must necessarily be a trimmer or traitor to the highest in- 
terest of his race. 

Friends of humanity, raise yourselves above yourselves, 
above race, above party, above everything, if you can save 
the highest welfare of ten millions of my people, whose in- 
terests are permanently interwoven by decree of God with 
those of sixty millions of yours, and seek with me a way out 
of this great race-problem, which hangs over our country, 
like a shadow of death, by night and by day; find any 
method of escape save that of patiently, wisely, bravely, man- 
fully bringing the Southern white man and the negro into 
closer sympathetic and friendly relations through education, 
industrial, and business development and that touch of high 
Christian sympathy which makes all the world akin,— find 
any way out of our present condition save this, and I am 
ready to lay down all my plans and will follow where you 
lead. 

But the task is not hopeless: it is in no degree discourag- 
ing. Already in the seeming darkness the sunlight begins to 
appear. Only a few weeks ago in Washington, in a national 
convention of black people, whose spirit was controlled by 
such members of the race as Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, Mrs. 
Ida Wells Barnett, and Mr. Judson W. Lyons, we find a res- 
olution passed to the effect that, whenever it would serve the 
highest welfare of the negro race in a given situation in the 
future the negro vote shall be divided among all political 
parties. This is the most advanced position taken by any 
responsible negro representative body since our freedom. 
There is further encouragement in the fact that almost with- 
out exception, North and South, between both races, there is 
an agreement that what the negro most needs is education. 
As to the form of education in the South, we of both races 
have grown to the point where practically all are united in 
the opinion that just now industrial education, coupled with 
thorough religious and academic training, without circum- 
scribing the ambition and inclination of those who have the 
means to secure what is regarded as the higher education, is 
now most needed. This industrial training will teach the 
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negro thrift, economy, the dignity of labor, and will soonest 
enable him to become an intelligent producer in the highest 
sphere of life,— a property holder, a larger tax-payer, a greater 
commercial factor,— will enable him to knit himself into the 
business life of the South. 

It seems to me that the highest duty which the generous 
and patriotic people of this country owe to themselves and 
their country is to give willingly the means for the support 
of such institutions as Tuskegee, which are, without doubt, 
solving this serious and perplexing problem. If we had the 
means at Tuskegee, we could make our work tell in a hun- 
dred-fold larger degree in the settlement of this great ques- 
tion. You of the North have in a large measure the money 
for education which is to settle this vital problem. 


The Liquor Problem, 


BY PAUL STANDISH. 


Many men consider the liquor problem the most important 
confronting our nation to-day, not even overshadowed by that 
of “imperialism,” the tariff, or the currency. All admit that 
it is of tremendous proportions. A few hope that the liquor 
traffic will ultimately be destroyed, root and branch. Most 
of us have no such anticipations, realizing that, as long as 
sorrows assail men, some will be weak enough to drown them 
for a brief hour in the cup that intoxicates. Our highest 
aim and brightest hope is that the awful evils of intemper- 
ance may be reduced to a minimum. “ How shall it be 
done?” is the mighty question pressing for an answer. ‘The 
replies, with one exception, may be reduced in their last anal- 
ysis to two; namely, by prohibition and license. ‘The evils 
of the liquor traffic are so evident that no one asks for free 
rum. No friend of public order, peaceful homes, and tem- 
perance, can deny that a well-executed prohibitory law is the 
goal of his aspirations. Such a law is not possible except 
in a State where temperance sentiment is more general and 
farther advanced than in the vast majority of the States of 
the Union, which year after year declare that they will have 
liquor sold as a beverage within their borders. It’s no more 
use at present to attempt to stop liquor-drinking in Massa- 
chusetts, for example, than to try to put an end to tobacco 
smoking. 

To most minds the only alternative to, prohibition is li- 
cense; and so, with the exception of one State in the Union, 
either vain attempts at prohibition cumber the statute books 
or license, high or low, reigns. Is there a better way? 
Yes! Most assuredly, yes! And many thinking men are 
waking to the truth of this statement. It has remained for 
a Southern State, with its history of slavery, the “code of 
honor,” and secession, to teach the United States, in these 
closing years of the century, a better way than prohibition or 
license. And that State is South Carolina, with its unique 
dispensary law,— a law unlike that in any other community 
in the civilized world (except one or two towns in Georgia). 
The law is based upon the fundamental facts of human 
nature, and must accomplish its purpose. What is license? 
Is it not the State saying to the individual: “ Pay to the 
public treasury so many dollars per year, and you may sell 
all the intoxicating liquor you can, with certain mild re- 
strictions. Make your place of business as gorgeous and 
attractive as you please. Offer free lunches to induce men 
to buy drink. Advertise your wares all you desire. When 
your customer becomes drunk and disorderly, you must not 

sell to him; but you may invite and urge the sober young 
man to become a drinker. Turn on your electric lights. 
Hang your walls with works of art. Transform your store 
into an attractive club-room, which, with its warmth and 
light and comradeship, shall every day and every night in 
the year, save holidays and Sundays, speak in the ears of 


every passer-by its hard-to-be-resisted ‘Come in, aaa forget 
care and toil for awhile’ ”’? 

What does South Carolina’s law say to the liquor-seller? 
This: “You are the employee of the State. You are to be 
paid a fixed salary, whether you sell much or little. You are 
not to advertise your goods. You are to do nothing to in- 
duce men to buy of you. You are to provide no seats for 
customers, nor permit any loafing. If a sober man comes to 
you and signs a request for liquor, you are to sell to him 
pure liquor, with which the State will provide you. You are 
to sell in sealed bottles only, and no man is to be permitted 
to drink on the premises. You are to close your doors at : 
sundown throughout the year. You must not sell on holi- 
days or Sundays. Should any member of a family warn 
you not to sell to another member, you must heed the 
request on pain of forfeiture of $200 by your bondsmen for 
each offence.” ' 

Could a sharper contrast be drawn? 

Chicago and New York and Boston marry Avarice and 
Appetite, and then look calmly on while the horrid progeny 
of the unholy union — poverty, insanity, crime, disease, and 
death — devastate society. — 

Charleston strangles Avarice, and leaves Appetite, ham- 
pered and alone, to do its work. 

Is it any wonder that in South Carolina drunkenness and 
crime have greatly decreased under the dispensary law, 
while Mayor Quincy of Boston was forced to say in his 
recent inaugural : — 

“In the last three years the committals to Deer Island for 
drunkenness have increased about 30 per cent. Past experi- 
ence has shown the intimate relation between changes in 
the laws affecting the punishment for this offence and the 
drunkard population of Deer Island; and I believe it to be 
highly desirable that this important question should be care- 
fully inquired into, from the standpoint of the financial, 
social, and moral interests of this great municipal commu- 
nity, with a view to the recommendation of remedial meas- 
ures, if such are found practicable. With this object in view, 
I have recently appointed a commission of inquiry, consist- 
ing of seven men and women specially qualified to investigate 
this question carefully and without prejudice.” 

The writer of this article spent the first five months of 
1898 in Aiken, S.C., a city of 3,000 population and 1,000 
resident visitors in the winter season. ‘There are two dis- 
pensaries in Aiken County. One is in Aiken, and so there 
was the best possible opportunity for observing the workings 
of the law. More than one-half the population are negroes, 
and negroes drink. Yet in five months the writer did not 
see five intoxicated persons. Under the old license régime, 
five saloons were in full blast upon the main street; and 
drunkenness and disorder correspondingly rampant. Should 
not other States try the dispensary law? If not, why not? 


Spiritual Life. 


Love, live for, work for, the undying truth and good,— _ 
that is ‘the way to nourish an undying vigor of the heart. 
These are the waters of the Fountain of Eternal Youth.— 
John W. Chadwick. 

ae 


Joy is for all men. It does not depend on circumstance 
or condition: if it did, it could only be for the few. ... It is 
of the soul or the soul’s character ; it is the wealth of the 
soul’s own being.—/orace Bushnell. 
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Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, nothing 
higher, nothing broader, nothing better either in heaven or 
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earth, because love is born of God, and, rising above all cre- 
ated things, can find its rest in him alone.— Zhomas a 
Kempis. 

ae \ 


He who walks through life with an even temper and a 
gentle patience, patient with himself, patient with others, 
patient with difficulties and crosses,— he has an every-day 
greatness beyond that which is won in battle or chanted in 
cathedrals— Dr. Dewey. 

rd 


You reap what you sow,—not something else, but haz. 
An act*of love makes the soul more loving. A deed of 
humbleness deepens humbleness. The thing reaped is the 
very thing sown, multiplied a hundred-fold. You have sown 
the seed of life, you reap life everlasting. — 7: W. Robertson. 


Professing Religion. 


BY ELI FAY. 


Give a bad name to a word or phrase, and thenceforth 
without the slightest reason it becomes a bugbear to great 
numbers. Many people wonder what is gained by “ profess- 
ing religion,”— wonder that any one can feel it to be at all 
necessary or proper, or be willing to take the “awful respon- 
sibility,” as though responsibility were avoided till it is for- 
mally accepted. Many say that saints and sinners cannot be 
arbitrarily separated, partly because they are frequently 
united in the same persons; that professing to be better 
than other people savors strongly of conceit; that to be 
makes it wholly unnecessary to “ profess” to be; and that so 
many who “ profess religion” are no better than those who 
make no profession that people may well be cautious. 

But is the matter of “ professing ”’ strictly limited to relig- 
ion? In all departments of practical life are we not often 
obliged to declare ourselves, to put ourselves on record, to 
conform to necessary custom? Ought a witness in court to 
be excused from taking the oath on the ground that he does 
not “profess” to be better than other men? and, as is 
well known, witnesses occasionally perjure themselves. He 
would therefore prefer not to “ profess” to be truthful. Do 
not parties at the marriage altar solemnly profess to be sin- 
cere, and in the name of Almighty God promise to be faith- 
ful to one another? And would not universal and irremedi- 
able demoralization ensue if that pledge or profession were 
permanently abated,— if there were no marriage ceremony? 
Does not he who accepts a professorship in a university, 


_ asks us to trust him as a physician, or allows himself to be 


elected to a high office, actually profess that he is competent 
to discharge the duties of his position? Would he be en- 
titled to it if he were unwilling thus to profess? If a man 


borrows money at a bank, in the most direct and unequivo- . 


cal manner does he not profess to be able to pay it, and give 
his bond accordingly? What would be thought of him who, 
asked to give security for the money he wanted, should reply 
that he does not “profess” to be better than other men; 
and, as some do not pay their dues promptly, he would prefer 
to make no profession in regard to promptness or honesty? 

- But take a case still stronger. On waging war with Spain, 
our government felt it to be necessary to profess and declare 
that its sole object was philanthropic. It had no sinister 
motive. Only in the interest of the oppressed would it draw 
the sword. So emphatic was that declaration, so noble, so 


_generous that profession, that we cannot now recede from it. 


Unless our solemn pledge is carried out to the letter, we 
shall incur the indignation, shall merit the contempt, of the 


civilized world. So clearly in many cases does profession 
necessitate corresponding practice. 


It is, therefore, entirely 
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apparent that all through life and in the various departments 
of life it is necessary for us to make specific professions or 
pledges; and, second, that these pledges are both helps in 
our forward march, spurs to nobler endeavor, and also en- 
couragements amidst serious difficulties. They shame our 
half-heartedness, and stimulate the best within us. There is 
not a single human lesson that is plainer than this, nor a 
single human custom that is in less danger of modification 
through modern ideas; and the religious life, instead of - 
being an exception to the general rule, is its completest 
illustration. 

In itself the change of a switch is a small matter, but its 
results are often very great. In a railroad station, moving 
the ends of the rails three inches one way or the other sends 
a train of cars to the snow-clad regions of the North or the 
semi-tropical beauty and luxuriance of the South. In a re- 
ligious meeting a man hitherto careless, possibly defiant, in 
regard to the higher life, strongly moved by what he has 
there seen and heard, rising, requests prayer in his own be- 
half. Now it may well be doubted whether Mr. Moody 
himself believes for one moment that a soul’s relations to 
God or its moral and spiritual character can be instantane- 
ously changed; and it is equally doubtful whether there is 
in America a Unitarian minister who would not at once 
admit that the switch of a soul may be suddenly changed. 
That is precisely what is done by and for the man who 
solicits the prayers of a church. By that first religious act of 
his life he is to a very considerable extent committed to a 
profound consideration of his relations to God and the con- 
dition of his soul, and in spite of himself he makes that 
great “profession” the one saving quality of his act. As 
others see it, and possibly as he himself understands it, he 
has as yet actually accomplished little or nothing. But the 
obvious fact is that he has changed the switch of his soul,— 
has started on another track; and he needs only watchful 
and sympathetic care to make the event, of which wonderful 
things may be said, the turning-point in his life. By and by 
baptism will be in order, when all that man’s wonderful yet 
perfectly natural experience in connection with his request 
for prayers (and it was a very sacred experience), and all the 
best aspiration of which he had any knowledge, will not only 
be repeated, but also greatly intensified; and he will abso- 
lutely know that he is running on a new track and toward a 
very different goal. In due time, amidst the most sacred 
associations and in the name of Almighty God, possibly by 
the laying on of hands or taking upon his soul a solemn 
pledge, or both, our friend will unite with the church. And 
to say that he will not be profoundly, profoundly impressed 
by all the circumstances that led up to his church member- 
ship is to belie human nature. It has been given to no 
tongue or pen fitly to describe the experience of that hour. 
And it was the open and unqualified committal of himself to 
the religious life —crude and spectacular as was the manner 
of it—that produced upon him the ineffaceable impression, 
In the main men thus led and settled in a Christian home 
will stand by it, swear by it, give money to it, and die in its 
fellowship, devoutly thanking God for its influence upon 
them. Under the circumstances some sectarianism is to be 
expected, and it is not entirely unpardonable. Why should 
not that man love his church and gladly support it, as it has 
been and is still a leading factor in his life? 

Now the fact is that religion is just the transcendent mat- 
ter which this case assumes it to be, or it is not worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. There is no middle ground. A re- 
ligion that is quite important, to which it is proper to pay 
some attention, is an absurdity,—the monstrous absurdity 
of some portions of the church in this absorbing age. The 
soul’s relations to God and the life immortal are momentous, 
or they are nothing. And, when the subject is thus under- 
stood by the parties concerned, there is no difficulty in es- 
tablishing between the church and its members the close, 
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strong, sacred, and mutually helpful relation above indi- 
cated. Indeed, it is entirely natural. And, till such a rela- 
tion is established, a church has and can have no strong hold 
upon its members, nor can they feel that to them their church 
is at all important. This is the one pivot on which turns 
all church life, all religious activity and influence. 

It may be said that all this is mere form, that it has no 
intrinsic value. It is a form, but not mere form. Indeed, 
we know but very little of life without form. What if it has 
no intrinsic value? The same may be said of the marriage 
ceremony, the note given at the bank, the photograph, the 
wedding ring, the birthday present, the Jz7ouzerze of the home, 
the kiss on a baby’s cheek, and things innumerable that 
- greatly enrich life. The bank-bill has no intrinsic value: it 
is worth only what we resolve that it shall be worth. Apply 
the same principle to our religious services, our church life, 
and to the sensitive, appreciative soul they could easily be 
enriched beyond all that was ever dreamed of by him who 
does not believe in religious ‘‘ceremony” nor in “ profess- 
ing religion.” In how many instances have church services 
been minimized and denuded and church life stripped of all 
of its appropriate symbols,— touching events in the soul’s 
experience and in Christian history ignored, sacred rights 
and observances discontinued, and the young left to go or 
come as they liked, no vital relations having been estab- 
lished between them and the church, till finally, when the 
higher meanings of Sunday were lost, and the church was 
attended only by the aged and infirm, complaint was made 
that interest in religion was at a low ebb, as though the con- 
dition were at all remarkable! 

Let it be admitted that, in connection with the legitimate 
work of a church or individual religious experience, we are 
obliged to contend with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
We were born on the material plane; and for years our 
necessities and our strongest proclivities are material, or 
animal. Business, greed, appetite, amusement, fashion, folly, 
assail us everywhere. All along the line we need the moni- 
tions of the disciplined conscience, the whispers of wisdom, 
the barriers of good custom, the inspiration of helpful com- 
panionship, and the restraint of associations. It may 
modify our conceit to consider that but for the order, the 
regularity, the prohibition, the compulsion, the daily and 
authoritative requirements and incitements of the college, a 
large proportion of its students would fall out of the course, 
— nay, the college itself wouid die. Its only security, as well 
as the highest interests of its members, are in its arbitrary 
forms and its unceasing vigilance. And during their intel- 
lectual pursuits do young people need and must they have 
the manifold helpfulness of a well-equipped institution, with 
its matriculation, recitations, examinations, its rigorous.au- 
thority backed by heavy penalties, and its ever-watchful care, 
and in their religious life may they properly be left to their 
own immature judgment, their fickle fancy, their incessant 
temptations? The idea is preposterous.- Grant that we can 
introduce into the church neither the spirit nor the régime of 
the college. Grant that the minister has, and can have, no 
authority over the religious life of his people. Still, if by 
other means the church cannot do much to guide and in- 
struct the young, preparing them for the higher experiences 
of the Christian life, it is indeed lamentable and anomalous. 
But it can be done. In cases innumerable it has been done. 

How delightful the opportunities that are continually pre- 
senting themselves to the faithful pastor! The homes of his 
parish are open to him. The confidence of his people is 
given to him. Their individual experiences are known to 
him. In all their sorrows he ministers to them. He knows 
much of their innermost life; and, through the intimacy and 
respect gladly accorded to him, he can touch the very springs 
of their being,—can start and lead souls on the upward 
road as he cannot even in the pulpit. How sacred the 
moments! How fruitful the suggestions in the privacy of 
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the home, when, from his larger experience in spiritual things, 
the minister speaks directly into the soul of a single listener, 
—Jin cases innumerable the most effectual preaching ever 
done! Grand results have thus been accomplished, to which 
the pulpit offered no clew. The parish call a bore, a mere 
form? Possibly, to those who do not know what it means 
or how to make it. But many a minister not specially at- 
tractive in the pulpit, but who ata parish call could illumine 
the mind, quicken the conscience, and inspire the heart, has, 
through a long pastorate, kept his church active and pros- 
perous. Indeed, under such a ministry churches do not 
languish. Forty years ago an intelligent, active, and influen- 
tial layman, who had long sat under the preaching of one of 
the most brilliant mén in our body, but whose church, as 
was well known, was gradually dying on his hands because 
he paid not the slightest attention to his pastoral duties, said 
to me that he had no desire ever to see in the pulpit of his 
church another eloquent minister; and he added, “ We want 
a good, sound, earnest, and thoroughly religious man, who 
would give us plain, strong, solid sermons, and then back 
them by the parish work necessary to make them tell.” Oh, 
when shall we ministers learn our business ? 

And yet the minister cannot do all there is to be done. 
His people should be prompt and earnest, and fully appre- 
ciate the specifically religious side of their church life,— 
should give continual and unmistakable evidence of their 
profound conviction that the things for which their church 
stands are primary. If, to Smith, Jones, and Brown, experi- 
mental religion, the divine indwelling, the delight of true 


. worship, the value of the church, and the restfulness, the 


intoning influence of Sunday, religiously spent, are not so 
real as to prompt them to speak to the young and do all 
that can well be done’ to lead them into the religious life, 
then have Smith, Jones, and Brown but a very inadequate 
idea of religion ; and a multitude of such men would not con- 
stitute a church of the living God, nor could they attract or 
permanently hold the best, the most religious, in the com- 
munity, as, whatever else a church may undertake to do or 
to be, it must promote religiouis consecration and devoutness, 
and be a vigilant switch-tender to souls. This is its chief 
business. 

Where the true spirit, a strong desire to bring others to a 
knowledge of divine things, does not exist, the major function 
of the church is amazingly overlooked ; and its only occasion 
for aggressive action, its only justification in expecting re- 
cruits, its chief reason for being, is utterly wanting. In the 
light of this self-evident fact, some churches can clearly see 
that they are on the road to extinction. And yet, with a 
minister earnest and active from a profound conviction of 
the importance of his vocation, and a church so baptized 
with his spirit that it gladly co-operates with him, there is, 
in the religious care of the young, more than an equivalent 
for the authoritative restraint, the stern compulsion, of the 
college. Young people can be influenced religiously, but 
not. by half-heartedness, pale negations, dilettanteism, a 
compromise with frivolity, or representing that in religion 
“there is nothing to make a fuss about.” I have seen a 
great congregation, in which was a large proportion of young 
people, awed as in the immediate presence of God, when 
strong and influential men.and women came to the altar by 
baptism to consecrate themselves to God, and by the right 
hand of fellowship to be received into the church; and the 
great need of the church to-day is not of people who are 
afraid of “professing religion,” but of those to whom religion 
is a matter so important that for it, and for the church that 
represents it, the ordinances that emphasize it, and the cus- 
toms that crystallize around it, they are most happy to stand 
up and be counted. A living church has never had any 
difficulty in finding such people, and such a church is the 
only one in which people can have a strong and permanent 
interest. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE UNITARIAN PULDPIT. 


II. 
JAMES WALKER. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALF, D.D. 


I had heard my father and mother, and my dear friend 


Dr. Palfrey, speak with interest and enthusiasm of James 


Walker. But I do not 
remember that I ever 
saw him until I was a 
boy of twelve years of 
age. He then gave the 
charge to Dr. Lothrop, 
when he was settled as 
Dr. Palfrey’s successor 
at Brattle Street. I 
remember afterward a 
certain awe which im- 
pressed me when the 
services on that occa- 
sion were printed ; and 
the committee made an 
apology for the ab- ,_ 
sence of his charge |. 
from the pamphlet by ~ 
saying that he told |- 
them he had a rule not | 
to print any such ad- = 
dress. Charles Brig-|7— = 
ham told me afterward | 
that Walker told him © 
that no clergyman 
should ever print any- 
thing which he wrote 
before he was forty 
years old. Forme, who 
had seen my first arti- 
cle for the newspaper 
printed when I was 
eleven years of age, 
this reticence in pub- 
lication gave a cer- 
tain sense of awe to 
my earlier impressions 
of Dr. Walker. He 
seemed a man who had 
laid down his law of 
life in such a way that 
it could not be twisted 
or disobeyed. 

I came to know him 
and love him, six years 
after, when he delivered the first of his courses of Lowell 
Lectures. And to this moment I regard that course as being 
in some sort an epoch in the history of Boston. When 
Walker delivered those three courses of lectures in the win- 
ters of 1840, 1841, and 1842, the old Boston Theatre, in 
which they were delivered, was crowded to the ceiling. At 
that time the adult population of Boston was about forty 
thousand persons. There were no facilities by which the 
suburbs could be represented at evening lecture courses. 
To say that two thousand people regularly attended them 
would be to understate the audience. Here is a signal illus- 


JAMES WALKER, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Harvard College, 1853-1860. 


tration, then, of Walker’s power, that for thirty-six lectures, 
such as any advanced class in any professional school would 
have been delighted to hear, he had every twentieth man 
and woman in Boston in his audience. I was at that time 
on the staff of the Dazly Advertiser, and I reported these 
lectures with a good deal of care for that journal. 
From that time until his death, Dr. Walker was known 
and esteemed among the best people in Eastern Massachu- 
setts for the precision 
of his thought, the 
eagerness of his pur- 
pose, and the fitness 
of his words. His pre- 
eminence, I do not say 
simply as a_ philos- 
opher, but in the art 
of making intelligible 
the philosophical state- 
ments of others, im- 
pressed all the two 
thousand intelligent 
persons who heard him 
there. 

He had been ap- 
pointed Alford Profes- 
sor at Cambridge in 
the year 1838. He 
was afterward chosen 
president of the col- 
lege, a post from which 

‘he withdrew in the 
' year 1860. Through 
' much of this time he 
' was one of the stated 
preachers in the col- 
lege chapel, where were 
then two services every 
Sunday. After Dr. 
Dewey left the pulpit 
of Church Green, for 
one or two winters 
Walker supplied that 
pulpit regularly. The 
church was more or 
less out of the way; 
but every Sunday saw 
the .interesting spec- 
tacle of a hundred or 
two men of affairs 
walking down Summer 
Street and entering the 
church, simply that 
they might again hear 
the words which, as undergraduates, they had heard from the 
college pulpit. Here was a practical philosophy of religion, 
and here was the real religious philosophy of life, put in the 
way, you might say almost, of the man of the world, but in 
such a way that it sank into the conscience and made life. 
There was a certain dry humor which attracted, but it was 
nothing extraneous like humor which fixed itself in men’s 
memories. He was preaching one Sunday in King’s Chapel, 
which considered itself as rather fashionable and as bring- 
ing together a remarkable number of people who had a good 
deal of time to give to society ; and he said: “ I am not going 
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to repeat for the thousandth time Solomon’s ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity!’ I am going to rely upon the 
authority of one who is much better known among those 
with whom I have to do,— I mean the Earl of Chesterfield.” 
Nobody knew, or knows, whether the people who placed 
their confidence in the Earl of Chesterfield were the people 
of King’s Chapel who sat before him or whether they were 
the Sophomores or Juniors of Harvard College; but there 
can be no doubt that the words of Chesterfield,— I believe it 
was that statement about the grease and dirt from the theatre 
—impressed them as no verse from the Book of Proverbs 
would do. 

I am indebted to one of the nearest of his friends, as he is 
one of the most charming of advisers, for a few piquant 
extracts from his printed addresses : — 

“ The question with us should not be ‘Why pray?’ but 
‘Why not pray?’ ... To ask whether a man can be relig- 
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public recreation of our foolish contests and dying agonies? 
Nay, more, what if it should come to this, that in their lan- 
guage a man-killer should be called a sportsman by way of 
distinction ?” 

‘“‘ When, therefore, in a moral and religious view of our re- 
sponsibilities, we promise ourselves to fulfil a particular duty, 
it appears to me that this promise is of the nature of a bond 
on the soul.” 


Here is one conversational remark of his: “I make it a 
rule never to preach about anything wztil they have done 
talking about it in the omnibus.” Tere is another, addressed 
to young preachers: ‘Yes, it is a very good thing to preach 
a sermon a second time. You can read it over carefully; 
you can see where the order of the heads was wrong, and 
change it; you can improve, perhaps, the illustrations; and, 
above all, you can leave out all the fine passages.” ' 


EX—PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Jostan Quincy. Epwarp Everert. 


ious without prayer is like asking whether a man can be 
sociable without the use of speech.” 

“T cannot help thinking that many a solemn sounding 
litany has been chanted by priestly lips in consecrated 
places, to waste itself on the air, while the whole ear of 
Heaven was intent on some poor sailor’s ‘God help me!’ as 
it went up amid the howlings of the tempest from the part- 
ing wreck.” 

“ All honor to the true martyr; but the true martyr is one 
who suffers Azmse/f for his opinions, not one who makes 
other men suffer.” 

“ All is not conscience that passes for it in the world. ... 
When a man lays claim to a great deal of conscience in one 
matter, and yet shows only a common degree of conscience 
in other matters, we have a right to suspect him.” 

‘‘We may suppose that there are orders of beings above 
us, as well as below us. Look, then, at our treatment of the 
lower animals, and then ask yourselves what we should 
think if a superior order of beings should mete out to us the 
same measure. ... What if they should make a show, a 
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Occasionally he descended into the very depths of life, as 
when he spoke of the identity in essence of all spiritual being 
and all spiritual life. He said to me once, as we were com- 
ing down from Green’s ordination at Springfield : ““ You may 
say what you choose, but a man is a different person after he 
is ordained. If you want to, you may call this the result of 
the laying on of hands. -If you want to, you may call it 
a crisis to which he has looked forward for years. But he is 
a different man after he is ordained.” 

Thirty years, more or less, after the three courses of Lowell 
Lectures, Mr. Lowell persuaded him to repeat some of them. 
Naturally, I, who had heard the first course with enthusiasm, 
went to hear the repetition, and with as much pleasure as I 
had had before. I remember his pleasure when at the close of 
one lecture I said, ‘‘We have changed our minds about the 
immortality of animals.” He was so glad.that I recollected 
what he had said when he was younger. When he was younger, 
he did not believe that animals were immortal. He had come 
round to see that their lives also continue, because there is 
identity of essence in all spiritual nature and all spiritual life. 
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When his sermons were printed, they were not called for 
with the enthusiasm which we thought they deserved; but 
this was because they were called sermons. If you print 
a thing without a text and without that name, it is sold on its 
merits. If you-call it a sermon, it is not sold at all. I am 
disposed to think that his sermons have a better chance of 
being read in the year 1950 than those of any of the other 
preachers I have put in my list, excepting Dr. Channing. 


Anprew Preston Peazopy, D.D., LL.D., Cottece PreacHEr 
AND PrumMeER Proressor or Curistran Morats. 


The last iecture of the 1843 course was on the 
Considerations for Immortality derived from the Char- 
acter of God. It ends with this fine passage, to which 
I have recurred again and again in different exigencies 
of life: ““I have now done. Difficulty and obscurity 
have always rested on many of the subjects which I 
shave undertaken to discuss. Difficulty and obscurity 
rest on them still. Perhaps it is intended as part of 
our trials; perhaps, if we knew more, our virtue would 
be less; perhaps, if we could see farther into the next 
world, we should be less in a condition to attend to 
the duties of this. As it is, by the knowledge we have, 
by the practice of virtue, and in the quietude of faith, 
let us meekly wait until the stupendous revelation of 
eternity shall burst upon us, and we shall know even 
as we are known.” 


Thou shalt Say, No. 


A young man just entering into life is solicited by 
his gay companions to take part in their dissipations. 
He feels that it would be wrong; that it can lead to 
nothing but evil; that it ought to be resisted. And 
yet he cannot muster resolution enough to say, No. 
‘He consents, goes on from step to step, and in the end 
is ruined. An affectionate mother is besought by her 
children to grant them some improper indulgence. 
She feels that it would be an improper indulgence; 
that it can only do them harm, and therefore that 
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she ought not to grant it. And yet she cannot find it in 
her heart to say, No. She consents, and her children are 
materially injured, perhaps ruined. A person is importuned 
by his family or his friends to go into habits of living 
more expensive than he can afford. He knows that his 
resources are not equal to it. He feels that this will soon 
appear, and therefore that it is folly and madness in him to 
do it. And yet he cannot muster resolution enough to 
say, No. He consents, and is ruined. A man in business 
is importuned to be bound for another. He feels that it 
would be the height of imprudence; that it would be to 
risk not his own property only, but that of his creditors, 
and this, too, perhaps, without any real benefit to the 
person he would befriend. He feels that he has no right 
to do it. And yet he cannot find it in his heart to say, No. 
He consents, and it turns out just as he expected,— he 
is ruined. 

In the first place, then, let us learn to respect our own 
judgment in what we do. If, on a view of all the circum- 
stances, we think we ought to say, No, let us have the cowr- 
age and firmness and independence to say it. 


Memorrat Tascet 1n Harvarp Cuurcu, Cuartestown, Mass. 
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You can hardly step your foot on the threshold of life 
without encountering seduction in every possible shape; and, 
unless you are prepared to resist it firmly, you are a doomed 
man. What makes it still more dangerous is that the first 
solicitations of vice often come under such disguised forms, 
and relate to things seemingly so trivial, as to give hardly 
any warning of the fatal consequences, to which by slow and 
insensible gradations they are almost sure to lead. As you 
value, then, your health and reputation, your peace of. mind 
and personal independence, learn to say, No. You that are 
just entering into life, do not wait to learn it from your own 
bitter experience: learn it from the example and fate of 
others; learn it from the Word of God. Remember, it was 
for not doing this that our first parents fell; and after them 
all their children, in like manner. “The serpent beguiled 
me, and I did eat,” has been the history of sin, from its first 
commence- 
ment in the 
Garden of 
Eden. In- 
quire into 
the sources 
of human 
misery, 
study the 
first begin- 
nings of 
crime, and, 
meet with it 
where you 
may, by 
tracing it 
back to its 
first cause, 
you will find 
it to have 
been, in al- 
most every 
instance, 
merely be- 
cause they 
could not 
say, No, to 
the tempter. 
Pulte tbe 
question to 
one who has 
wasted his 
substance 
in riotous living, put it to him who has staked his last shilling 
and lost it at the gaming-table, put it to the first miserable 
object who asks alms of you in the streets, or go into your 
prisons and put it to the felon there; and they will all answer 
you to the same effect, and almost in the same words. The 
burden of their confession will be that they owe every 
calamity which has befallen them to their not having had 
firmness enough, at some turning-point of their destiny, to 
say, No.... 

It is our duty, our imperative duty to say, No, to all im- 
proper solicitations. Let us do it therefore, because it ts our 
duty. Let this be our motive; for but little reliance can be 
placed on the other motives if this be not also felt; nay, if 
this be not the predominant motive. Some men can never 
say, No, unless they are in a passion, and are therefore 
driven to the mortifying necessity of working themselves up 
into a passion before they can find the courage to do it. 
Again there are others who will trust themselves to say, No, 
only as a matter of policy; and with whom, therefore, the 
question is not, What ought I to say? but, What will it be 
for my interest to say? There is also a third class that 
will say, No,—and say it often enough, too, if that were 
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all_— from 
mere churl- 
ishness and 
ill-humor ; 
but I need 
not observe 
that this is 
very far 
from being 
the conduct 
I am here 
recommend- 
ing. Put- 
ting aside 
all Ssiwcih 
considera- 
tions, let us 
rare 
resist im- 
proper  so- 
licitations 
from asense 
of duty. It 
should be 
enough to 
know that it 
is our duty. 
Let us act 
on this prin- 
ciple, and 
we shall 
never refuse except when duty requires it. But at such 
times our refusal will be much more decided and effectual, 
while it will be made under circumstances of much greater 
dignity on our part, and of much less irritation on the part of 
those whom 
it may dis- 
appoint. 

And _ for 
your reward 
you will 
have the ap- 
probation 
of your own 
consciences, 
the esteem 
and_ confi- 
dence of all 
whose favor 
is worth de- 
siring, and 
an escape 
from all 
those em- 
barrassing 
and perhaps 
fatal conse- 
quences in 
which a 
more com- 
pliant con- 
duct would 
have entan- 
gled you.... 
In a better 
world such 
a course of 
firm, con- 
sistent, and undeviating rectitude will be rewarded by the ap- 
plause of angels, the welcome of the Saviour,—“ glory, honor, 
and peace.”—£xtracts from a sermon by James Walker, 


Oxiver WenpELL Hotmes, Proressor or ANATOMY AND 
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Of the Future. 


And if it be a dream,— 
If the great Future be the little Past 
‘Neath a new mask, which drops and shows at last 
The same weird, mocking face to balk and blast, — 
Yet, Muse, a gladder measure suits the CESS 
And the Tyrtzan harp 
Loves notes more resolute and sharp, 
Throbbing, as throbs the bosom, hot and fast: 
Such visions are of morning, 
Theirs is no vague forewarning, 
The dreams which nations dream come true, 
And shape the world anew. 


—James Russell Lowell, 


Social Ideals. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


Even the reader who does not- share the 
socialistic ideals of Miss Vida D. Scudder 
is fascinated by her grave and noble book, 
Social Ideals in English Letters, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It has large 
scholarship, lucid criticism, and a compell- 
ing style. Revolutionist though she is, Miss 
Scudder has found the accent of persuasion 
and charm. 

Yet, when one has emerged from the charm 
of manner, the matter of these essays is seen 
to be curiously and even whimsically selected. 
The aim is to show ‘‘social ideals’’; z.¢., 
socialism, expressed in English literature. 
First come William Langland and Sir 
Thomas More, alluringly described as Uto- 
pian socialists, born out of due time. Then, 
since all the Elizabethans are ‘‘frankly aris- 
tocratic,’’ and since the Puritans and all 
their seed care only for resisting kingcraft 
and priestcraft and for saving their individ- 
ualistic souls (even Bunyan, the Tinker, 
knowing nothing of the wrongs of wage- 
earners), we take a long, flying leap through 
the centuries, and alight upon the wig of 
Dean Swift. For Swift raised a splendid 
hue and cry against the shameless selfishness 
of mankind, and was a vox in deserto, pro- 
claiming wrath to come. Then we take an- 
other leap. In a few admirable pages we 
skip the French Revolution and all its works, 
we skip Byron and Shelley and Sir Walter, 
we skip American literature, we skip Maria 
Edgeworth and Jane Austen (though of our 
own sex), and find ourselves confronting the 
great prose-writers of the last fifty years. 

After explaining the pessimism of Dean 
Swift as the bitter cry of a great, pitiful 
soul in an adulterous generation, upon which 
no vision of the kingdom of God on éarth 
had yet dawned, it is no harder task to inter- 
pret Carlyle, Thackeray, and Matthew Arnold 
as prophets of socialism. Since. all these 
writers are satirists, they are in some sense 
prophets of coming change. Juvenal makes 
a kind of cruel death-song for the Roman 
patriciate. Rabelais and Cervantes are the 
jesting grave-diggers of the chivalric order. 
Satire—accepted and popular satire—indi- 
cates always a public consciousness of im- 
pending reform. But it is begging the whole 
question to claim, as Miss Scudder does, 
that the robust self-criticism of our century, 
or the Olympian laughter of its Heine, its 
Renan, its Carlyle, is a preparation for the 
gospel of the ‘‘Fabian Essays.’’ A passion- 
ate indictment of the existing order does not 
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constitute a socialist. The satirist is a force 
for social amelioration, for the words of 
the wise are as goads. But the satirist and 
the Utopian—though, as in Ruskin’s case, 
they may be\'the same person—may also be 
worlds apart. The great writers who are 
the text of Miss Scudder’s preaching were 
all familiar with the socialistic scheme, and 
one and all rejected it as a chimera. 

But Miss Scudder has read widely and 
sensitively. Her rare literary appreciative- 
ness is never dimmed by her doctrinaire in- 
tent. Her chapters on Dickens, Carlyle, and 
Amold, her passing verdicts upon lesser 
writers, are constructive’ criticism of a high 
order. 

When the literary criticism is abandoned 
for undisguised confession of her own Uto- 
pianism, the result is not less eloquent, if 
less convincing. Her creed is the ‘‘ Fabian 
Essays.’’ Her brightest hope is the ideal of 
the ‘‘University Settlement,’’ the ladylike 
enthusiasm of a Marcella. This ideal, in all 
its vague and noble juvenility, has never 
been better stated than in these words: 
“Children of privilege and children of toil 
will be united in these groups, —thinkers and 
laborers; women and men of delicate tradi- 
tions and fine culture, mingled in close spirit- 
ual fellowship with those whose wisdom ‘has 
been gained, not through opportunity, but 
through deprivation. They will realize, in 
a measure, the old dream of Langland,— 
fellow-pilgrims of truth; while they share 
life and labor in joyous comradeship. ’’ 

This sounds very like a church; and the 
Church is recognized as a factor, perhaps in- 
dispensable, in these new social movements. 
Yet we ask Miss Scudder a question. If the 
way of righteousness is toward the abolition 
of property, toward the disappearance of the 
coupon-cutting class, toward the regimenta- 
tion of all. industry by the State and the 
abolition of individual initiative, where 
shall we find the ‘‘children of privilege,’’ 
the ‘‘women and men of delicate tradi- 
tions’?? And where would these superior 
persons find the ‘‘unprivileged,’’ for whose 
‘‘joyous comradeship’’ they now yearn? 

The plain truth is that the ‘‘social settle- 
ment’’ involves recognized social distinc- 
tions. That is the reason why its English 
model does not fit democratic America, where 
social patronage is resented, and where, for 
the most part, the workingman is quite com- 
petent to form his own clubs, and prefers to 
do so without too many fine folks bothering 
around. 

The ‘‘Social Settlement’? may yet become 
an important branch of popular education, —a 
city Chautauqua. The adventurous celibates 
from the ‘‘privileged,’’ who carry on these 
houses, are doing good. They are a new 
celibate order. But they are not abolishing 
class distinctions, which are based always 
upon the varying grades of home life and 
home breeding. Social intercourse is based 
Uncon- 
strained social equality between families of 
‘delicate traditions and fine culture’’ and the 
‘‘children of toil’? has never yet been at- 
tained, for kindness and good feeling do 
not make social equivalence. 

Just. as the aristocrat will dine at his club 
some coarser male, whom he would hesitate 
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to enscotice at his fireside, so, to a large 
degree, the ‘‘Social Settlement’’ is the same 
gentleman’s apology for shutting the doors of 
his own home to the ‘‘unprivileged.’’ The 
club interview, while it may be honest and 
even affectionate, rather accents than abol- 
ishes the class difference. 


The Subtle Problems of Charity. 


The position of a settlement which at- 
tempts at one and the same time to declare 
its belief in this eventual industrial democ- 
racy, and to labor toward that end, to main- 
tain a standard of living, and to deal hu- 
manely and simply with those in actual want, 
often seems utterly untenable and preposter- 
ous. Recently, however, there has come to 
my mind the suggestion of a principle that, 
while the painful condition of administering 
charity is the inevitable discomfort of a 
transition into a more democratic relation, 
the perplexing experiences of the actual ad- 
ministration have a genuine value of their 
own. The economist who treats the individ- 
ual cases as mere data, and the social re- 
former who labors to make such cases impos- 
sible solely because of the appeal to his rea- 
son, may have to share these perplexities 
before they feel themselves within the grasp 
of a principle of growth, working outward 
from within, before they can gain the exhil- 
aration and uplift which come when the in- 
dividual sympathy and intelligence are caught 
into the forward, intuitive movement of the 
mass. This general movement is not with- 
out its intellectual aspects, but it is seldom 
apprehended by the intellect alone. The 
social reformers who avoid the charitable 
relationship with any of their fellow-men 
take a certain outside attitude toward this 
movement. They may analyze it and formu- 
late it, they may be most valuable and nec- 
essary; but they are not essentially within 
it. The mass of men seldom move together 
without an emotional incentive; and the doc- 
trinaire, in his effort to keep his mind free 
from the emotional quality, inevitably stands 
aside. He avoids the perplexiiy, and at the 
same time loses the vitality. —/ane Addams, 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Literature. 


Foot-notes to Evolution.* 


President Jordan, with the aid of-—expert 
collaborators, makes up a volume of popular 
essays or addresses upon the subject of or- 
ganic evolution. They are not intended as 
a systematic and exhaustive treatise on the 
subject. President Jordan, Jecturing before 
University Extension societies, treated his 
subject necessarily in fragments. In publish- 
ing them, he seeks to give proportion and 
balance to his book by securing the treatment 
of certain phases of his subject by experts. 

While the general doctrine of evolution is 
firmly fixed in the minds of the great major- 


A series of popular ad- 
By David Starr Jordan, 
by Edward Grant 


*FooT-NOTES TO EvoLuTION. 
dresses on the Evolution of Life. 
Ph.D, With Supplementary Essa’ 
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ity of scientific investigators, the beginnings Mr. Simonds has turned to good account the| fortunate fate of André. 


of the evolution of life upon the earth are 
absolutely unknown; and many of the subse- 
quent stages have not yet been defined with 
certainty. While Dr. Jordan disclaims Om- 
niscience, and frankly resists various at- 
tempts to set up a scientific Orthodoxy, — 
notably, in the case of Haeckel, —he does not 
quite escape the temptation to make science 
cover everything there is. He says, ‘‘Sci- 
ence must go where the facts lead, and must 
stop where the facts stop.’’ The inference 
seems to be that facts and science are co-ter- 
minous; and yet he says that ‘‘beyond the 
confines of all these extend the universe of 
the mind, the boundless realm which is the 
abode of philosophy.’’ Does philosophy 
deal only with the facts furnished to it by 
science,—using the word ‘‘science’’ in the 
sense in which Dr. Jordan must use it,—or 
does philosophy deal, also, with facts which 
are peculiar to its own realm? . Has philoso- 
phy, for instance, anything to say about the 
mind other than to interpret the facts fur- 
nished to it by science? The statement is 
made that the mind ‘‘is the collective func- 
tion of the sensorium, or brain, of man anc 
animals.’’ Does anybody know that the 
mind is that, and nothing more? Science 
can report various molecular changes in the 
brain. Can science in its most transcenden- 


interpret any of the phenomena of conscious 
ness that are removed even one degree fron 
immediate perception through the senses 
But these considerations and questions kee} 
us too long from the acknowledgment of th 
great interest and value of the book. It i: 
stimulating, instructive, and a good correc 
tive for much ‘‘half-baked’’ science and mis 
leading occultism. Dr. Jordan is a sane anc 
vigorous interpreter of science. He holds ii 
to be a guide of life. Without apology o 
reserve, he strikes hard and straight at th 
notions and theories that lead away from th: 
main track of health, self-control], and sanity 

In the great controversy between Spence 
and Weissman he takes the middle ground 
but, on the whole, believes that we are jus 
tified in a return to the position of Darwin. 
This illustrates the general character of hi: 


book. He is bold, yet careful, breezy, bu: 
conservative. What he has to say is vai 
uable, and his manner of saying it is inter- 
esting to the lay reader. 

SERMONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Wiil 
iam Day Simonds. Chicago: Alfred C 
Clark & Co —For one to take a series o/ 


sermons from Shakespeare, with illustration: : 


from his masterpieces, required a ‘‘darin; 
faith.’ The way in which 


congregations in Madison, Wis., would seem. 
however, to have justified the faith. 
sermons could be delivered with success on’y 
by one able to recite the quoted lines witi. 
such moral sympathy and reserve of power as 
to bring out the great meanings of the poe: 
without challenging a comparison with the 
traditions of the stage. There is no moder 


preacher like Shakespeare, and the scholar- | 
who interpret his writings in lectures com-| 


monly do their best when they show the 


tal phases be fairly said to include and tc | 


the sermon: | 
were received by large and representativ. - 
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characters and fortunes of Brutus, Cordelia, 
‘Desdemona, Hamlet, and Lady Macbeth. 
He has set Shakespeare’s priceless jewels 
each in a simple homily which allows the 
jewel to shine with its own light. Preceding 
}each sermon are quoted critical comments 
| from some of the masters of literature, 
| throwing light upon some of the moral prob- 
| lems involved in each play. : 

| PEMBERTON; OR, ONE HuNDRED YEARS 
Aso. By Henry Peterson. Philadelphia: 
|Henry T. Coates & Co.—Mr. Peterson’s 
book was one of the first-fruits of that re- 
vival of interest in men and things connected 
with the Revolutionary period which dis- 
tinguished the seventies of this century, and 
to which the Philadelphia Centennial gave 
permanence and purpose. It is well worth 
reprinting; although it comes necessarily 
into comparison now with Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s finer novel on the same theme, —namely, 
the treason of Benedict Armold and the un- 
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The story is very 
long, numbering nearly four hundred pages; 
pos the opening chapters are chiefly interest- 
| ing for their pictures of Philadelphia society 
and the divided feeling of its members. The 
interest naturally grows more intense as 
André enters on negotiations with Arnold. 
One of the chapters narrates the attempted 
capture of Washington through the conni- 
vance of the young lady to whom André is 
engaged. The author’s fairness in picturing 
both Whig and Tory of the times is espe- 
cially admirable. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS. By Rev. 
Jo “R. Miller. —T.. Y. Crowell “& > Cos 
cents.—Mr. Miller writes many books of 
comfort and counsel; and he is at his best 
when dealing with the perplexities of sim- 
ple, near-at-hand duties, with their incessant 
demands for patience and fidelity. In this 
book, which has its earnest lessons for others 
than the young persons to whom it is espe- 
cially addressed, he considers those qualities 
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that go to the making of true men and 
women, —self-control, filial duty, the sense of 
social obligations, and a certain responsibil- 
ity for others. He writes simply and ear- 
nestly; and, if, for instance, he. believes in 
the story of the Garden of Eden as an histor- 
ical fact, that belief does not impair the 
value of his thought of work as a blessing. 
That is, the tendency of the book is practical 


and helpful. 


- 


Miscellaneous. 


Six numbers of the Century Magazine, 
when put together in a bound volume, make 
a substantial book of nearly one thousand 
pages, and make the reader newly- conscious 
of the immense amount of good reading 
matter such a magazine contains in the course 
of the year. The latest volume is especially 
noteworthy for the articles on Spain and the 
Spanish War, Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s arti- 
cles on ‘‘The Seven Wonders of the World,’’ 
the closing chapters of S. Weir Mitchell’s 
‘Adventures of Frangois,’’ and a series of 
chapters on ‘‘Naval Events of the Civil 
War.’’ Six full-page wood engravings con- 
tinue Cole’s great series of ‘‘Old English 
Masters’’; and three by Wolf and one by 
Aitken reproduce as many of ‘‘Gilbert Stu- 
art’s Portraits of Women,’’ besides a wealth 
of other illustrations. 


It is a new departure for the American 
Unitarian Association to publish a tract deal- 
ing so specifically with persons and personal 
statements as Mr. Crooker’s Plea for Sincer- 
ity in Religious Thought ; and there will be 
differences of opinion as to the advisability 
of such a new departure. But certainly here 
is a pamphlet that should have been pub- 
lished in some conspicuous way, if not by 
our Unitarian Association. It may not tell 


’ the whole story. . There may be something 


to be said for those who cling to the old 
creeds and ways that is not said here. But 
there are many to say that, and few to say 
what Mr. Crooker has said in his pamphlet. 
He has written with great force and clear- 
ness, and not, we think, with defective sym- 
pathy, —rather, with the profoundest sympathy 
with the anxieties and sorrows of the transi- 
tional mind. Here is a message dictated by 
a very real concern for the welfare of a great 
body of people. Read by the right people, 
it would in many cases carry conviction to 
their minds, and help them to resolve upon 
a course of action which, however it might 
affect their temporal welfare, would restore 
their self-respect. 


Literary Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, Mass., 
the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, an- 
nounce a special rate-to new subscribers of 50 
cents for a trial subscription to the Adantic 
Monthly. for three issues. 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
announce Zhe Young Citizen’s Reader, a 
new book by Charles F. Dole, author of Zhe 
American Citizen. It teaches the lesson of 
‘intelligent patriotism in a manner suited to 
the needs of boys and girls from nine to 
twelve years old. 


The animal stories written by the late 
Dan Rice, which will be published in the 
two issues of the Vouth’s Companion of Feb- 
ruary 2 and 9, under the title ‘‘Fifty Years 
with a Menagerie,’’ are said to be unparal- 
leled for variety, interest, and perfect under- 
standing of brute nature. 

Our Nation’s Peril: Social Ideals and Social 
Progress, by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, is an- 
nounced by the James H. West Company.— 
From the reports of its reception when re- 
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cently delivered as a lecture before the Cam- 
bridge conferences, it would seem as if this 
pamphlet is to stand in importance among 
the writings which are to be of permanent 
value in the,.consideration of imperialism 
and current social questions in this country. 
Its value from the sociological standpoint 
alone is considered as marking it of excep- 
tional worth. 


The February Zadzes’ Home Journal offers 
a variety of literary and pictorial features. 
It opens with an article by Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, taking the reader through State 
prisons, pointing out the hopelessness of a 
released prisoner’s efforts to gain unaided 
a place where he can get a livelihood. Mrs. 
Lew Wallace writes of ‘‘The Murder of the 
Modern Innocents,’’—a powerful protest 
against the over-education of children. The 
three serials, ‘‘The Girls of. Camp Arcady,’’ 
Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘The Jamesons in the Coun- 
try,’’ and ‘‘The Minister of Carthage, *’ con- 
tinue with interest. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland begins now the reg- 
ular publication of a monthly sermon under 
the title 4 Pacific Coast Pulpit. There will 
be nine numbers a year, the three summer 
numbers being omitted. Subscriptions, at 50 
cents a year, will be received at the Unita- 
rian Headquarters, 334 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco; by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ; by 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, Eng.; at the Brahmo-Somaj Rooms, 
220 Comwallis Street, Calcutta, India; or by 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Oakland, Cal. 


Books Received. 


s _ _ From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Colonial Life in New Hampshire. By James H. Fassett. 
The World’s Painters and their Pictures. By Deristhe L. 
Hoyt. $1.40. 
_ From Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. 
Washington the Soldier. By Henry B. Carrington. 
From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. | 
Rosenresli. Von Johanna Spyri. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Helene'H. Boll. - 
From Copeland & Day, Boston. 
By the Way. A Collection of Short Essays on Music and 
Art in General. By William Foster Apthorp. 2 vols. 


-50. 
mee From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A_Half-century of Conflict. New Library Edition of 
Francis Parkmah’s Works. 2 vols. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Imperial Republic. By James C. Fernald. 75 cents. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Wessex Poems. By Thomas Hardy. B17R 5 
Biographical Edition of Thackeray. he Virginians. 


$2.00. 


1.75» 
So Leflare. Written and illustrated by Frederick 
Remington. $1.25. 


One of the most important writings of the decade, 
going down to the bed-rock of civilization. 


Our Nation’s Peril 
Social Ideals and Social Progress 


By Dr. Lewis G. JANES, Director of the Cam- 
bridge Conferences, former President of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, late Lecturer 
on Sociology and Civics in the School of 

_ Political Science, Brooklyn, N.Y., Author of 
“Eyolution of Morals,” “Life as a Fine Art,” | 
“Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics,” 
etc. 


There have been many able and convincing protests 
against imperialism, but the broad, scholarly, and philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject in the address of Dr. 
Janes introduced novelty as well as added ferce to what | 
had been said before. He did move than ruffle the surface 
of the situation. He went down to the deep springs and 
ae of public opinion.””— Boston Transcripfi (edito- 
rial). ; . 
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The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


HYMNS. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 

Uniform with his “Poems” and 

“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 
POEMS. 

By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 

$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 
By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Conersss St., Bos ron 
104 East 20TH St., New York. 
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On Helen Keller. 


She lives in light, not shadow ; 
Not silence, but the sound 

Which thrills the stars of heaven 
And trembles from the ground. 


She breathes a finer ether, 
Beholds a keener sun: 

In her supernal being 
Music and light are one. 


Unknown the subtile senses 
That lead her through the day,— 
Love, light, and song and color 
Come by another way. 


Sight brings she to the seeing, 
New song to those that hear, 

Her braver spirit sounding 
Where mortals fail and fear. 


She at the heart of being, 
Serene and glad, doth dwell, 
Spirit with scarce a veil of flesh ; 

A soul made visible. 


Or is it only a lovely girl 

With flowers at her maiden breast? 
Helen, here is a book of song 

From the poet who loves you best. 


— Richard Watson Gilder. 


Grandmother’s Sampler. 


‘fA story? Well, let me see’’— WNan’s 
head nodded approval; for, when grandma 
began with, ‘‘Let me see,’’ ’twas a ‘‘sure 
sign’’ that she was recalling an experience of 
her own girlhood,—a true story of long ago. 
After a few moments the bright knitting- 
needles stopped clicking, and fell uncom- 
plainingly—perhaps glad of a short breath- 
ing spell, who knows?—into grandma’s ample 
lap. 

“‘Tet—me—see, ’twas fifty-six years ago— 
it seems but a day to look back upon—that 
the prize was offered. I had just reached my 
thirteenth birthday, and my sister Patience 
was two years younger. 

‘*There was living at that time, in the old 
Squire Hilton mansion, not far from my 
father’s, the squire’s only daughter, Madam 
Hilton Ware. The people always called her 
‘Madam’ because of her grave, dignified 
bearing and old-time stateliness. Madam 
Ware had always taken a great interest$in 
needlework, and her home abounded in rich 
embroideiies and choice bits of tapestry; 
while one of her most intimate friends told 
of her having a bit of rare, old lace that was 
once owned by Marie Antoinette. This she 
was very proud of, and she kept it safely 
locked in an ebony box that her grandfather 
had brought from over the seas. ’’ 

‘“Did you ever see it, grandma?’’ inter- 
rupted Nan. 

“*No, dear! I was little more than a 
child when Madam Ware died; and at her 
death all her belongings went to a distant 
relative, who lived far away in the South. 

**As I was saying, when I was thirteen, 
Madam Ware's carriage stopped before our 
door; and, seeing mother in the garden, 
madam beckoned her to the gate. Ina few 
moments mother came into the kitchen where 
Patience and I were scouring the tins, and 
- told us Madam Ware desired to see us. We 
hurriedly dried our hands, and with a con- 
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siderable degree of awe followed our mother 
out to the carriage. 

‘*After greeting us with a stately bow, she 
explained to us the object of her visit. To 
arouse an interest in needlework, she in- 
tended to offer a prize to the girl in our 
neighborhood who, under fifteen, worked the 
bet sampler, which must be completed within 
four weeks. The prize was to be a dress 
pattern of beautiful Oriental silk. My heart 
almost bounded into my mouth at the thought 
that possibly I might be the successful one, 
and get what I had always wanted,—a real 
silk frock.’’ 

‘‘Did you get it, grandma?’’ asked Nan, 


eagerly. 
‘Wait, child: I haven’t finished my 
story,’’ remarked her grandmother, quietly. 


Then, resuming: ‘‘ Before Madam Ware drove 
away that morning, she left Patience and me 
enough material for our samplers,—even to 
the needles to work them with. She gave us 
our directions, and told us that four weeks 
from that day all the girls were to assemble 
with their mothers at her home, where the 
samplers were to be examined and the prize 
awarded. 

‘*Every spare moment we could get after 
this we spent on our samplers, and I suspect 
we often let our mother do more than her 
share of the work during those four busy 
weeks. At the end of the second week I had 
the entire border of my sampler done, and 
about one-half of the letters; while Patience 
was steadily working on the third side of her 
border. 

‘**T’m afraid you’re hurrying too much,’ 


cautioned mother, as she examined my work. 


one afternoon. ’Twas all she said’; for our 
mothers were charged to make no suggestions 
and to offer no aid. I saw mother looked 
troubled when she examined the under-side 
of my work; for I had left a number of loose 
silk-ends and a good many unsightly knots. 
Mother had always trained us to do our work 
well; but I was in a hurry to see my sampler 
completed, and so was careless about the 
little things that seemed to me of no ac- 
count. 

‘*At last the eventful day arrived; and, 
dressed in our Sunday frocks and well- 
starched sunbonnets, we started on foot— 
father had to use the horse to go to mill that 
day—to Madam Ware’s. Patience and I had 
our samplers carefully folded up in clean 
white linen; and I can now see Madam’s 
look of approval, as, with childish courtesy, 
we handed them to her. 

‘All the little girls in the neighborhood 
were there, and one could plainly see by their 
restlessness and furtive glances toward Madam 
Ware how anxious each one was. And no 
wonder! For a silk dress in those days was 
something almost beyond a young girl’s 
dreams, even. 

‘*The excitement greatly increased when 
Madam Ware and two lady friends, who were 
visiting her, went into the back parlor where 
our needlework had been arranged for inspec- 
tion. Many a little girl’s neck was strained 
that just a tiny peep might be taken through 
the partly closed door. 

“*After waiting in suspense,— it seemed 
hours, though, in reality, it was a very short 
time,—Madam Ware came into the room, 
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and placed on the mahogany table the silk 
pattern, —the much-longed-for prize. 

“**Oh!l’? we exclaimed together, and forgot 
for the moment the suspense we were in, so 
carried away were we with the beauty and 
richness of that delicate fabric. 

‘*Presently Madam again came into the room 
with two samplers in her hands. My heart 
gave a bound; for I immediately recognized 
one of them as my own, while the other one 
was my sister’s. What could it mean? 
Surely, there was but one prize offered! 

‘*Tn an instant a hush settled over us,—you 
could have heard a pin drop,—as Madam 
Ware came forward. 

‘* © After careful consideration,’ she said, 
‘we have settled on two samplers that deserve 
special mention; but, as you know, only ore 
can receive a prize.’ 

‘*She stopped and looked over to the sofa, 
where Patience and I were seated. My 
breath almost left me, so excited I felt. 
Mother quietly reached over and took my 
hand. 

***This one,’ continued Madam,—and she 
held mine up to view,—‘presents, as you all 
see, a most excellent appearance on the out- 
side; and the prize’-—‘is mine!’ I ventured 
to whisper, as she hesitated a second; and I 
involuntarily moved forward, as though to 
receive it—‘would have been given to the 
one who worked it, Miss Rachel Winship, 
had sufficient care been taken with the under 
side.’ And, as she spoke, she turned the 
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sampler over, plainly showing the knots and 
. loose silk-ends. ‘As it is, the prize has 
| been awarded to her sister, Miss Patience, 
whose work shows uniform care in what 
wasn’t expected to show. It is very gratify- 
ing to me to be able to reward such meritori- 
ous work.’’’ 
_ **And you wanted it so much !’’ sympa- 
thized Nan, ‘‘Didn’t you feel dreadfully?’’ 
i ‘*Ves, dear; and, although I was glad for 
Patience,’’ continued grandma, gravely, ‘‘I 
was a long time in getting over my bitter 
f disappointment, —all the more bitter because 
3 ~ it was the result’ of my own carelessness. 
~ But the lesson it taught me has lasted longer 
and has helped me far more than the dainty 
silk frock could possibly have done. 
+. **As mother was about to leave my room 
that night, after I had gone to bed, she whis- 
pered gently, ‘Remember, dear, as in the 
case of the sampler, that whatever we make 
of ourselves in life is sure to depend, in 
great measure, upon the care we pay to our 
7 little, thoughtless habits.’ And, Nan, I’ve 
Z always remembered it.’’—Adelbert F. Cald- 
well, in Zion’s Herald. 


A Bed-time Prayer. 


Il, 


Safe in loving unseen arms, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Free from fear and all alarms, 
4) Since ’tis God the watch doth keep. 
; Grateful for the happy day, 
x Thankful for the quiet night, 
Keep me while I sleep, I pray, 
Wake me with the morning light. 


—Jj. T. Sunderland, 


Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends. 


Mr. Charles Dodgson,’ better known as 
Lewis Carroll, often spoke of ‘‘the hundred 
or so child friends who have brightened my 
life.’’ We take from the Century Magazine 
the following letter, writen to one of them :— 


; My dear Gertrude,—This really will xot 
f do, you know, sending one more kiss every 
time by post: the parcel gets so heavy, it is 
quite expensive. When the postman brought 
in the last letter, he looked quite grave. 


‘Two pounds to pay, sir!’’ he said. 
5 ‘* Extra weight, sir\’’-(I1 think he cheats a 
i] little, by the way. He often makes me pay 
J two founds, when I think it should be fence.) 


**Oh, if you please, Mr. Postman,’’ I said, 
going down gracefully on one knee (I wish 
: you could see me go down on one knee to 
a postman: it’s a very pretty sight), ‘‘do 
excuse me just this once! It’s only froma 
little girl!’’ 

‘*Only from a little girl!’’ he growled. 
‘tWhat are little girls made of?’’ ‘‘ ‘Sugar 
and spice,’’’ I began-to say, ‘‘ ‘and all 
that’s ni’—’’ But he interrupted me. 
*‘No! I don’t mean ¢at. I mean, what’s 
the good of little girls, when they send such 
heavy letters?’’ ‘‘Well, they’re not much 
good, certainly,’’ I said rather sadly. 

‘‘Mind you don’t get any more such let- 
ters,’’ he said. ‘‘At least, not from that 
j particular little girl. 7 know her well, and 
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she’s a regular bad one!’ 
x That’s not true, is it? I don’t believe he 
ever saw you; and you're not a bad one, 
are you? However, I promised him we 
would send each other very few more letters. 
‘Only two thousand four hundred and sev- 
enty or so,’’ I said. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘fa 
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little number like ¢hat doesn’t signify. 
What I meant is you mustn’t send many.’’ 

So, you see, we must keep count now; 
and, when we get to two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy, we mustn’t write any 
more, unless the postman gives us leave. 

I sometimes wish I was back on the shore 
at Sandown, don’t you? 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis CARROLL, 
Christ Ch., Oxford, Dec. 9, 1875. 


The Contented Pansy. 


There is a story told of a certain king who 
had a large garden, and one day heard all the 
plants and trees talking together. They were 
all sad. 
not bear sweet flowers, the rose lamented 
because she did not bear luscious fruit like 
the vine, and the vine was sad because it 
had to cling to a wall, and could cast no 
shadow of its own. 

**T am no use since I cannot add sweetness 
to life,’’ said the oak. 

‘fAnd I might as well die, as I cannot 
bear luscious fruit,’’ sighed the rose. 

And the vine, more despondent than all, 
groaned wearily, — 

‘*What possible good can I do in the 
world?’’ 


Then the king looked round, and saw a} 


gay little pansy, which looked up and 
smiled; while all the other plants and trees 
were sad. 

‘*What makes you so cheerful, when all 
the rest are so gloomy?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T thought,’’ said the pansy, ‘‘that you 
wanted me, for you planted me here; and, 
because you planted me, I thought you loved 
me, so I just made up my mind to try to be 
the best little pansy that could be.’’—Zx- 
change. 


A Comical Combat. 


A Brooklyn paper tells of a most amusing 
parrot, which is always getting into mischief, 
but usually gets out again without much 
trouble to herself. When she has done any- 
thing for which she knows she ought to be 
punished, she holds her head to one side, 
and, eying her mistress, says in a sing-song 
tone, ‘‘Polly is a good girl,’’ until she sees 
her mistress smile. Then she flaps her 
wings, and cries out: ‘‘Hurrah! Polly is 
a good girl!’’ 

Polly has been allowed to go free in the 
garden, where she promenades back and forth, 
sunning herself and warning off all intruders. 

One morning a hen strayed out of the 
chicken yard, and was quietly picking up her 
breakfast, when Poll marched up to her and 
called out ‘‘Shoo!’’ in her shrill voice. The 
poor hen retreated to her own quarters, run- 
ning as fast-as she could, followed by Poll, | 
who screamed ‘‘Shoo!’’ at every step. 


The oak murmured because it could | 
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A few days later Poll extended her morning 
walk into the chicken-yard. Here, with her 
usual curiosity, she went peering into every 
corner, till she came to the old hen on her 
nest. The hen made a dive for Poll’s yellow 
head, but missed it. Poll, thinking discre- 
tion the better part of valor, turned to run: 
the hen, with wings wide-spread, followed 
close after. 

As she ran, Poll screamed, in her shrillest 
tones, ‘‘Oh! oh!’’ 

A member of the family, who had wit- 
nessed the performance, thought it time to 
interfere in Poll’s behalf, as the angry hen. 
was gaining on her. He Yan out, and, stoop- 
ing down, held out his hand, Poll lost no 
time in travelling up to his shoulder. Then, 
from her high vantage-ground, she turned, 
and, looking down on her foe, screamed :— 

“*Ffello, there! Shoo!’’ 4 ‘ 

The frightened hen returned to her nest as 
rapidly as she had come. | 


An Incomplete Education. — Visitor: 
“Well, Tommie, how are you getting on at 
school?’” Tommie (aged eight): ‘‘First- 
rate. I ain’t doing as well as some of the 
other boys, though. I can stand on my 
head, but I have to put my feet against the 
fence. J want to do it without being near 
the fence at all, like some of the boys do; 
and I can after I’ve been to school long 
enough. ’’ 


WAKEFULNESS| 
i Hersford’s Acid Phosphate} 


¥ taken beforeretiring quiets the nerves & 
jand Causes refreshing sleep. 
Take no Substitute. 
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All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. ° 
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Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
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Good News. 


A Preacher’s Soliloquy. 


. . » Why do I dare love all mankind? 
’Tis not because each face, each form, 
Is comely, for it is not so; 
Nor is it that each soul is warm 
With any godlike glow. 
Yet there’s no one to whom’s not given 
Some little lineament of heaven. 
There seems no face so shapeless, so 
Forlorn, but that there’s something there 
That, like the heavens, doth declare 
The glory of the great All-Fair. 
And so mine own each one I call, 
And so I dare to love you all. 


Glory to God, who hath assigned 
To me this mixture with mankind! 
Glory to God that I am born 
Into a world whose palace-gates 
So many royal ones adorn! 
Heaven’s possible novitiates, 
With self-subduing freedom free, 
Princely ye are, each one, to me, 
Each of secret kingly bicod, 
Though not inheritors as yet 
Of all your own right royal things. . . . 
— Henry Septimus Sutton. 


The Czar’s Motives. 


A great many sensitive people have inter- 
ested themselves in finding out motives for 
the czar of Russia. In general, it is safe to 
say that the finding of bad motives for any- 
body is bad business. In the present case it 
is singularly unnecessary. 

I heard a very wise man last week speak 
the foundation truth in this matter by saying: 
‘Who cares what his motives are? He has 
spoken the word; and sixteen intelligent men 
will come together in a room, and see if they 
cannot settle some plan for a central inter- 
national tribunal. ’’ 

Even if his motives had been dictated by 
the devil, Satan always serves the servants of 
the Lord; and the mere presence together of 
the sixteen statesmen who will be sent to the 
Peace Convention is a point of the very first 
importance. Many persons have suggested 
such a conference. Henri IV. of France was 
within a very short time of a promised tri- 
bunal when Ravaillac killed him. Such men 
as William Penn and Kent have made the 
suggestion. The New York Bar Association 
has proposed a plan. Mr. Depew never made 
a better speech than the great speech in which 
he indorsed that plan. It is a little ridicu- 
lous at this stage of affairs for people to speak 
as if all this were an empty dream. Now the 
czar of Russia, guided either hy Satan or by 
the Holy Spirit, has called the conference to- 
gether which shall say whether anything can 
be done or cannot be done. He is one of the 
men who has read the more important treaties 
of the last twenty years. There are not many 
people who read these lines who can say that 
they have ever done the same. The czar calls 
attention to the fact which nobody can dis- 
prove,—that in all of these treaties of any 
importance a hope has been expressed, or a 
plan proposed, looking for permanent univer- 
sal peace. If all the leading diplomats of 
the world have been saying this for the last 
twenty years, it seems rather hard to charge 
the czar with falsehood and insincerity, when 
he proposes a practical step forward in the 
adyance of such a proposition. 
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And, if ‘by good fortune we should all 
learn that it is most manly and most wise to 
accept a man’s own statement of his own 
motives until we can prove that he is a liar, 
we shall all profit by that lesson. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


A Letter to Mr. Stead. 


My dear Myr. Stead,—1 have your note, 
asking what has been done in Boston to sup- 
port the czar’s attempt to check the growth 
of armaments. A great deal has been done 
in detail, which does not show much‘as yet 
on paper. From this office we sent off a 
thousand large copies of the manifesto, of 
which I sent you one. They have been 
placed in public places, and have not been 
without use. Mrs. Edwin D. Mead is the 
central agent in what we are at work upon, 
and she is printing copies of the manifesto 
by the thousand. I am now using a thou- 
sand which I have from her, of which I en- 
close you a copy. 

It has seemed to me that our version, 
which I suppose is through the French, from 
the German, from the Russian, is not very 
vigorous in language; and I addressed yester- 
day a class of three hundred students of Har- 
vard College, asking them to try their hand 
on rendering the circular in language which 
shall seem a little more English. 

The Boston Association of Ministers, the 
oldest ecclesiastical organization in the town, 
passed at its last meeting a strong vote, ex- 
pressing the intention to co-operate in the 
movement. A very considerable number of 
the clergy made the emperor’s proclamation 
the subject of their addresses on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. You know us well enough to know 
how widely this called attention to it here. 

I have myself addressed fifteen or twenty 
audiences here and in Ohio and Indiana and 
Illinois and in the State of New York; and 
Iam confident, from the tone of those audi- 
ences, that a hundred speakers could have 
been well employed in the same work. But 
as yet we have not a hundred in the field. 

At the quarterly meeting of the society of 
Lend a Hand, in whose office I write, the 
following vote was passed :— 

“Recognizing the inestimable blessings 
that would accrue to mankind from the reign 
of universal peace, we tender our sincere 
thanks to the czar of Russia for his powerful 
appeal in behalf of a disarming of the na- 
tions, and express the hope that all Christian 
countries will hasten to seize the opportunity 
thus offered for a speedy inauguration of ‘peace 
upon earth and good will among men.’ ’’ This 
vote has already been communicated to the im- 
perial cabinet through our minister. 

In the appointment of Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, one of our most scholarly representa- 
tives, we have a gentleman who, I am sure, 
will be a warm supporter of the emperor’s plan. 

In speaking here, we do not dwell on dis- 
armament so much as we dwell on the pros- 
pect of a Permanent Tribunal, before which 
questions may be brought, to be argued and 
adjudged, before any necessity of war has 
appeared. I cannot but think that this view 
is very important; and it is clear, from the 
emperor’s circular itself, that he had it in 
mind. 
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At the end of a successful war, with the 
press and the officers of the army naturally 
proud of our victories, the first movement 
must come, not from officials, but from the 
people. If you will let me use a New Eng- 
land phrase, the Administration is still so 
much occupied by the war that it has not 
“*got round to’’ considerations of permanent 
peace. None the less does this people be- 
lieve in permanent peace, as it seems to me. 
The great example of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which preserves permanent 
peace between forty-six sovereign States, is 
an example which is to be studied and fol- 
lowed in Europe. The proposal made by the 
New York State Bar Association two or three 
years ago for such a permanent tribunal has 
met with the assent, not simply of poets,or 
other idealists, but of the vigorous business 
men of the country. It is our duty to rouse 
the people to such an interest in the matter 
as shall reflect itself in the action of their 
servants at Washington. And, in the dis- 


charge of this duty, I have no fear of failure. 
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REMOVAL 
SALE 
Fine Lamps, 


Fireplace Furnishings 


—AND— 


Lighting Fixtures. 


Our Removal Sale is still in progress, 
and will continue until all of our im- 
mense stock is disposed of. We make 
no reservations. Our entire stock of 
Fine Goods, including 


Electric, Gas and Combination 
Fixtures, Fenders, Andirons, 
Fire Sets, Lamps, Globes, 
Shades, Candlesticks, etc., etc., 
will be sold for half its value. This offer 
is an unprecedented one, and the goods 
will be sold for cash only. Each article 


is marked in plain figures.) NO GOODS 
EXCHANGED. 


We Remove on March 1 toour New Store, 
Nos.89,91,93,and 95 Summer Street, 


R. Hollings & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


Electric, Gas and Combination Fixtures, 
Fine Lamps and Fireplace Goods, 


5283-525 Washington Street. 
ESTABLISHED 18650. 
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Lord Salisbury’s letter was an immense 
help here. I am taking measures that this 
shall be very widely published, and placed by 
the czar’s letter, as an index of the wishes of 
the governments of the two strongest empires 
in the world. . 

Grateful to you, dear Mr. Stead, for the 
loyalty with which you have given yourself 
to this work,—the greatest work of the com- 
ing century, —I have the honor to be, 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 

Roxbury, Mass. 


Correspondence, 


. » . [Our readers will be interested in this 
note from the Helping the Babies Club.] 
““‘We are an American family, living alone 


in the country; and the club consists of 


myself and the two older boys. But seven- 
year-old Alfred insisted that three-year-old 
Baby Jean must not be left out; and he 
seems to understand giving, for he often does 
it of his own accord, and he never takes his 
gifts back, as little ones often do. So we 
count the darling in as one of our members. 
Our only girlie, who has been home from 
school for the holidays, wants to join us. 
She belongs to the Epworth League in the 
city. To-night she takes to a poor, old 
sick woman in town a moss mattress that we 
gathered the moss for and had the mattress 
made. Tangible charity is such a help in 
training the children in the right way out 
here, where there is no church, no Sunday- 
school, and no civilization outside of our 
own family.’’... 

- ‘**Good wine needs no bush.’ And 
poetry is as good under one name as another, 
—as, in her way, dear Juliet tried to say 
three hundred years ago. Still, if a man has 
written a good poem, the world ought to 
know it. We must confess an error—excus- 
able, as some errors are—in ascribing to Mr. 
Gannett a Christmas poem by Mr. Hosmer. 
Such mistakes must have been made before. 
The poetry like theirs is very rare, and each 
of them would be glad to be mistaken for the 
other. In the little book they published 
together—such a collection of gems as one 
seldom has in hand—there are several 
“Christmas’ poems. Not able to guess which 
of the friends wrote this one, we consulted 
the index, and by oversight there ascribed Mr. 
Hosmer’s ‘Christmas’ to Mr. Gannett. The 
day when the czar’s conference meets, we will 
print Mr. Gannett’s poem, and that time it 
shall have his name.’’... 


From Antioch College. 


.The January meeting of the trustees of 
Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
has been productive of at least one good 
result, —the election of Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie as a member of the board. 

Mr. De Normandie was graduated from 
Antioch in 1858. In looking over a scrap- 
book devoted to ves Antiochian, with clip- 
pings dating from 1859 to the present month, 
T find—much yellowed by time and paste— 
an ‘‘Extract from an Address upon Horace 
Mann, delivered before the Adelphian Union 
Haciety of Antioch College, Oct. 29, 1859, 
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FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART. 


Selected works of the world’s best artists. Beautiful pictures Illustrating the Bible 
and the Life of Christ by Dobson, Murillo, L’Hermitte, Hofmann, Plockhorst, etc. Rec- 
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pictures, beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5 x 81g. Send four cents 
in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 
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BEVERLY, MASS. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
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reduction of price, and to enable our only weekly Unitarian paper 
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by James De Normandie’’; and I note one 
paragraph of peculiar interest, in view of 
the writer’s present trusteeship at Antioch :— 

‘‘They talk of his statue: that is of little 
consequence. When worth and unworth are 
alike thus commemorated, would it not be 
greater praise if some one, searching among 
the costly statues, obelisks, and mausoleums 
which arise alike above ignorance, philoso- 
phy, wealth, or purity, ask, as the Roman of 
Cato, ‘Where, then, is Mann’s statue?’ or 
say to another who stands by this grave, and 
wonders at its simplicity, ‘Si monumentum 
quaeris, circumspice’? This institution, 
opened by his .sacrifices, supported by his 
love and labor, established by his death, — 
this be his monument! We, whom he ush- 
ered into the world, whom before we crossed 
this threshold he adjured, by all ‘the motives 
which could be drawn from mortal and im- 
mortal spheres, to make here a vow of self- 
consecration to a life-work of duty and be- 
neficence,’ and those other students who have 
been stamped by his spirit to labor for hu- 
manity,— these be his monument! And, 
when the time comes that we can look at him 
and speak of him without partisan zeal or 
sectarian animosity, his character will appear 
in the true proportions of its majestic har- 
mony, the first of American reformers, the 
first of American educators, the first of 
American philanthropists,—Horace Mann.’’ 

This was finely thought and finely said. 
The son, thus early faithful to his Alma 
Mater and her head, will be no less true to 
her best interests and to the memory of 
Horace Mann to-day. 

Prof. Franklin W. Hooper of the Brooklyn 
Institute came early enough to the trustee 
meeting to give the students a talk upon 
Agassiz, under whom he studied at Harvard 
and Penikese. The evening of January 10 
was occupied by a lecture from Rev. Theo- 
dore Williams on ‘‘The Decay of the Latin 
Races’’; and on Wednesday evening Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer gave another ‘‘talk’’ to the 
students on ‘‘A Day in Pompeii.’’ The 
clouds of the great eruption had apparently 
enveloped the stereopticon; but, in spite of 
this drawback, the lecture was very interest- 
ing to all. 

One feature of these lectures was the ready 
kindness which led three busy men to give 
Antioch so freely of their best. Another 
pleasant feature was the appreciation of this 
kindness, and the resultant lectures, by the 
students of Antioch. I quote two comments 
at random: the first, ‘‘I feel as if I myself 
had actually seen and heard Agassiz’*; the 
other, apropos of Mr. Williams’s lecture, 
‘*T never before heard real, valuable thoughts 
so exquisitely expressed.’”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Nine months of the financial year of the 
Association have been completed. Only 
three months remain wherein the churches 
may make their contributions for the ex- 
penses for the current year. So far, sixty- 
nine churches only have been heard from. 
Of these, twelve have made some payment on 
account, seven give. less than last year, five 
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give the same as last year, twenty-nine in- 
crease their contributions, and eighteen are 
new givers, having contributed nothing last 
year.. If this proportion of increase is con- 
tinued, the Association will be able to make 
a favorable financial report at the annual 
meeting. Last year two hundred and sixty- 
eight churches contributed to the Associa- 
tion. The Year Book contains the names of 
four hundred and fifty-four churches. In 
other words, nearly two-fifths of the total 
number of churches last year made no contri- 
bution; and, of the churches that did con- 
tribute, more than two hundred have still to 
be heard from. The officers and directors 
of the Association are called upon to bear an 
unnecessary burden of anxiety by the habit 
of the churches in postponing their contribu- 
tions to the end of the financial year. 

When shall we learn that a good spirit de- 
setves a good body, and that the divine busi- 
ness can be done only upon business princi- 
ples? The talk of liberalism is one thing: 
its task is another. The real task includes 
the talk, and much more besides. The Uni- 
tarian Church is not sectarian in any true 
sense; but it is a religious body with dis- 
tinct position and positive aim, and as such 
it is entitled to support as loyal and service 
as zealous as that accorded to any other or- 
ganization on earth. It ought to command 
not a lukewarm following and meagre giv- 
ing, but an enthusiasm of devotion that will 
give it a foremost place among the powers 
working for righteousness. Shall we not 
promptly do our part toward putting into the 
private and public life of America principles 
and powers of reason and righteousness? If 
we know these things, happy are we if we do 
them. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Owing to the absence of the national sec- 
retary, some unions have not received their 
copies of Word and Work for January 
promptly, and some letters could not be an- 
swered; but all this will now be done. 
There have been a few cases, on the other 
hand, where local secretaries have persistently 
ignored requests from the national officers. 
Let us all ‘‘tend strictly to business. ’’ ; 
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There will be additional articles on the 
topic presented here in this issue in the Reg- 
ister of next week. Be sure to look it up. 
The articles for the next few months in this 
column will be specially helpful, as they will 
be from specialists. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 12, ‘‘What can we do to -im- 
prove our Town in Beauty, HeaJth, Educa- 
tion?’’? Neh. ii: 17, 18; Rev. xxi. to. 

Note that the texts refer not only to mate- 
rial, but to spiritual conditions. It will be 
well to have the two sides of each division 
of the subject presented. Ask three promi- 
nent people to take each one division. Then 
have the minister, some thoughtful Alliance 
member, or Sunday-school teacher, speak on 
the spiritual aspect of the question. The 
more local the treatment, the better will. be 
the meeting. 

Beauty.—How can we obtain greater re- 
turns, both in material gain and esthetic 
enjoyment, from the forest lands within our 
State? What can be done to educate public 
opinion on the subject of forests and for- 
estry? How can we encourage the planting 
and proper care of trees upon the public high- 
ways? (Nore —Watch the linemen of the 
telephone and electric-light companies and 
municipal employees, that they do not unnec- 
essarily mutilate trees.) How can we this 
year best observe Arbor Day? How can bet- 
ter protection against forest fires be secured? 
What are the existing conditions and laws 
atfecting forests and roadside trees? What 
improvements can be made in these laws and 
in methods of management?~ Massachusetts 
during the last census period shows an in- 
crease in the woodland area of the whole 
State, but a decided loss in the valuation of 
it. In seven counties there has been an 
actual loss in the amount of woodland acre- 
age. Is this a matter needing attention? 
Why do we need forests and trees? In Mas- 


sachusetts there is a Forestry Association © 


(Mr. Allen Chamberlain, Winchester, Mass., 
secretary). If your State has no such oigan- 
ization, does it need one? What can you do 
to help an Improvement Society in your town 
or a general organization for the State? You 
can first inform yourself, and then ¢a/k,—not 
once or now and then, but often and enthu- 


an open fire. 


the blazing logs and shooting flames. 


FIRE MYTHS. 


Myth and tradition have always lingered around 


The farmers have countless stories of 
They will 


tell you that the “sing” of the green wood is the 
exact reproduction of the wind in the branches, and 
that the shape of the flame-tongue is the outline of 
the budding leaf. 

Let us say here that the fact that you saw our 
Mantel Exhibition last spring has no bearing on 
the present exhibition. We have changed our stock 
“almost completely since then. 


The mantels we are 


now displaying represent the labor of the factory in summer, when ordered work was light 


and the new designs could have careful attention. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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siasticaliy, and thus inspire others who may 
have talent or means:to do a large work. 
Good roads is another important topic. 

Health.—Ask each member to find some one 
thing in your town which, in his or her judg- 
ment, needs attention in the interests of the 
public health, and report at the meeting. 

See if anything can be done for the clean- 

“liness of street-cars or public halls and 
streets, by notices or any kind of agitation. 
If yellow fever comes next summer, it will 
be because homes have been made ready for 
it. Have a doctor or some scientist point 
out the simple things each one can do to 
help bring about better health conditions in 
the town. Possibly the very best thing your 
union could do would be to furnish abundant 
soap, water, and towels for the public 
schools, or act as a-volunteer health brigade 
to clean streets or alleys of waste paper, and 
see that all refuse is promptly destroyed. 
(Send to your State Board of Health for 
latest reports. ) 

Education.—'‘Before beginning any kind 
of work, study the local needs of the commu- 
nity. It may be found that the work already 
in progress is fairly“satisfactory. It will be 


a mistake to duplicate work done elsewhere 


without adapting it to local conditions. The 
most successful movement in Paris or London 
may fail absolutely, if brought over to New 
York without adaptation.’’ ‘‘Emphasize the 
constructive rather than the destructive side 
of all social improvement by offering the 
people of to-day positive work in the up- 
building of the community, and showing 
how to do it.’? Always show both sides of 
the question, which requires a most judi- 
cious chairman. 

Know what is being done in your schools, 
—whether, as one lady found, the children 
are spending two hours learning to make 
sugared pop-corn. Visit the schools, and 
know just what teachers are good and what 
ones are lacking. See what you can do for 
those with few advantages. In most towns 
one of the most crying needs is a place of 
clean amusement, where young men can meet 
without need of spending money, amid re- 
fined surroundings. If there is no such place, 
it will be the best kind of missionary work 
to take your turn in opening your home one 
evening a week for such a gathering. See if 
your public library cannot be made useful to 
every person of reading age in the town. 
Find out about the new scheme of travelling, 
or co-operative, libraries. Each union can 
do no better thing than to send $1, as we 
have urged before, to William H. Tolman, 
secretary League for Social Service, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, for their admirable 
leaflets and aids in such work, constantly 
issuing. 


The Sunday School. 


— 


Three thousand copies of the four-page 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Exposition of our Faith,’’ 
by Mrs. James A. Beatley, have been dis- 
tributed since it was published last August. 
A new edition has gone to press. 

- This helpful publication is distributed to 
Sunday-school workers and others in any 
number, without cost, by the Sunday School 
Society. ‘*Corner-stones of Unitarian 
Faith,’’ by Rev. Edward A. Horton, has 
. gone to press for a fresh edition. One thou- 
sand copies were recently ordered from Eng- 
land. This four-page leaflet is also printed 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society for 
free distribution. The statement so largely 
circulated for several years, known as Mr. 
Dole’s, will be republished soon in new 
form, with questions and answers. There 
will be some changes in the form of expres- 
sion; and, with the title, ‘‘What We be- 
lieve,’’ it makes a concise and yet compre- 
hensive little catechism on Unitarian belief. 
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This slip is also furnished, without cost, to 
all applicants. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, through such publications as these 
and many similar ones, is doing a large mis- 
sionary work. Extended tracts have their 
place of value;\but condensed representative 
statements of faith must be considered as 
greater in importance than even tracts, be- 
cause they are distinctly taught’ and im- 
pressed on the young, as well as accepted by 
adults, and constitute clearly a moulding 
influence on belief and character. 


The current leaflet lessons issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society are all 
ready for February. These include a review 
of the preceding ten lessons on ‘‘ Foundation 
Truths in  Religion,’’ and terminate that 
particular course. The three remaining les- 
sons open the new series on ‘‘Character- 
building.’’ The several subjects are ‘‘Sin- 
cerity,’’ ‘‘Peacemaking,’’ and ‘‘Enthusi- 
asm.’’? Both Intermediate and Advanced 
grades published in one four-page leaflet, as 
heretofore. The Advanced grade is prepared 
by Rev. Albert Walkley, and the Interme- 
diate by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Price 75 
cents a hundred leaflets. 


The January meeting of the Chicago Union 
of Liberal Sunday Schools was held at the 
Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, Engle- 
wood. Officers were elected for 1899; and, 
after the social gathering and supper, a paper 
was read on ‘‘Some Suggestions on Sunday- 
school Libraries,’’ by Miss Irene Warren, 
librarian of the Chicago Normal School. 
This was followed by a general discussion. 
The next meeting, which falls in March, 
will be held at Unity Church, corner of Dear- 
born Avenue and Walton Place. This organ- 
ization is proving a very~stimulating and 
helpful source for Sunday-school workers. 


e .Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. W. H. Pier- 
son, at 29 Central Street, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 6. Train leaves Boston, Fitchburg 
Railroad, at 12.15. Dinner at one o’clock. 
Paper at 2 P.M. Subject, ‘‘A Modern Chry- 
sostom.’’ Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Noon service on 
Wednesday, February 8, will be conducted 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers of the First Parish, 
Cambridge. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 6, 10.30 
AM.: Rev. E. D. Towle will preside. Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald will give the address on 
‘Porto Rico.’’ 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the Women’s National 
Alliance will be held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Monday, February 6, at eleven o’clock. Offi- 
cers from other Branches are cordially in- 
vited. 


At the regular meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance held on Friday afternoon, January 
20, Rev. Minot O. Simons gave a talk upon 
‘CWomen in the Church, and What the 
Church had done for Women.’’ A social tea 
followed. There was a good attendance. 


Young Men’s Christian Union: Mr. Rob- } 


ert Collyer, being in the city on Sunday, 
January 29, gave a grand address before an 
audience that crowded our hall, taking for 
his theme ‘‘ Westminster Abbey.’’ He drew 
an eloquent picture of the grand old abbey 
and its wonderful historic associations of the 
last thousand years, and made impressive 
allusion to the great dead buried there. 


South Congregational Church, ‘Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale: On Sunday, January 29, 
Dr. Hale exchanged with Robert Collyer of 
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New York, and a crowded congregation greeted 
Mr. Collyer, and listened intently to the vig- 
orous sermon. Mr. Collyer spoke with great 
feeling and power. He talked of the real 
rewards of the higher life,—the life of faith 
and hope and love,—as opposed to the lower 
ambitions of competitive money-making. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills concluded the interest- 
ing course of sermons on ‘‘Modern Knowl- 
edge about the Bible’’ before a large audi- 
ence in Hollis Street Theatre, Sunday 
evening, January 29. Mr. Mills specially 
emphasized the point that he had made no 
attack upon the Bible any more than a stu- 
dent of Egyptian antiquities could be said to 
attack the ancient buried buildings brought 
again into the light of day. The Bible is 
an indispensable part of the progressive reve- 
lation of God. 


Parker Memorial (corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets) ; During the month of Jan- 
uary a series of religious services’on Thurs- 
day evenings have been held in the parlor, 
conducted by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. These 
meetings have been very helpful, and much 


‘Business Notices. 


Messrs. R. Hollings & Co., having disposed of 
their lease of their present store, 523-525 Washington Street, 
prior to removing to more commodious warerooms, gf, 93, 
and os Summer Street, prefer not to move their immense 
stock of fine lighting fixtures, including parlor and every 
variety of elegant lamps, chandeliers, fenders, andirons, 
etc,, and are offering the goods at a reduction of fifty per 
cent, from regular prices. No reservations are made, and 
each article is marked in plain figures. This is an unusual 
opportunity, as the Hollings stock is second to none this 
side of New York. 


Fireplace Traditions.—Thoreau and Emerson have 
handed down to this generation many of the curious old 
myths of the farmers respecting the fire on the hearth, 
and now the Paine Furniture Company hasin corporated 
some of these myths into their late designs of wood man- 
tels. It is an interesting sight to see these symbolical 
carved chimney pieces, and it is well worth a visit to their 
warerooms for this especial purpose. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is Westwood, Mass. e 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Ree UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 60 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day andl night, Telephone 665 Oxford. 


hapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
Nocuarne will be made Sar patrons for its use. 
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interest has been shown by those in attend- 
ance. The meetings will be continued dur- 
ing February by Rev. James Eells of the 
First Church, at 8 p.m. Subjects: February 
2, ‘*God’’?; February 9, ‘‘The Individual 
Life’’; February 16, ‘‘The Life that now 

77; February 23, ‘‘The Power of an End- 
less Life.’’ On Wednesday, February 1, we 
open our ‘‘Free Illustrated Lecture Course’’ 
in Fraternity Hall, 11 Appleton Street, at 
8 p.m. <A welcome is extended to all. 


Jamaica Plain, First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Charles F. Dole: During Jan- 
vary Mr. Dole has been holding a series of 
services on Sunday afternoons, with special 
thought and reference to the needs of the 
young people, the subjects being: (1) ‘‘The 
Cost of our Religion’’; (2) ‘‘A Thoughtful 
Religion’’ ; ‘*Devotional Helps to the 
Good: Life’’; (4) ‘‘A Working Religion.’’ 
An attractive and healthy feature of the Sun- 
day-school connected with this church is its 
large kindergarten class, under the care of a 
trained teacher. At the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union, January 17, Prof. Ed- 
ward Hale of Cambridge addressed the union 

n ‘‘fames Russell Lowell, Reformer, Poet, 
and Patriot.’’ This Branch of the National 


Alliance carries on a large Post-office Mission | 


correspondence; while, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Branch in January, a paper was 
read by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield on ‘‘The Re- 
lation of Women’s Clubs to the Alliance,’’ 
and ‘‘True Human Society’’ was Mr. Dole’s 
subject for the study class. 


Sunday School Union met at the Church 
of the Disciples on Monday, January 16. 
Mr. George H. Martin of the Board of 
Supervisors of Boston Public Schools spoke 
of ‘‘The Literary Pre-eminence.’’ He said 
the Bible reveals a simplicity and sublimity 
unsurpassed in all literature. It appeals to 
men by its wealth of illustration from human 
life, and its great thoughts,—the unity of 
the human race, the kingdom of God and 
triumph of righteousness, the ideal character 
men are just beginning to realize and aspire 
unto. In speaking of the Bible’s ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Value,’’ Rev. William Hanson Pulsford 
said, in a scientific sense, there was no his- 
tory in the times in which the Bible was 
written. The books of the Old Testament 
were not published, no part of the narrative 
was as one author wrote, but as several added 
and changed according to their knowledge 
and fancy. Yet, while the Bible is not his- 
tory, it is the tradition which surrounds his- 
tory and material from which it may be 
created. ‘‘The Ethical Content’’ of the Bible 
was presented by Rev. James Eells, who 
showed the Jew knew no difference between 
morals and religion; while we understand 
religion to give impulse to live morals and 
spiritual lives. The ethics of the Old Tes- 
tament underlie our jurisprudence, as those 
of the New Testament our civilization. “ The 
progress in morals to-day is not in restating 
morals, but in closing up the gap between the 
ideals and lives of the people. The power 
of the New Testament. is that the ideal is 
incarnated in Jesus. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 
spoke of ‘‘The Spiritual Significance.’’ As 
the language of the soul is universal, the 
Bible speaks to all races and ages: as a reser- 
voir of spiritual energy, do we most value it. 
It has in it the highest expression of the 
human soul, and that most divine command, 
‘*Love each other!’’ 


Amherst, Mass.—Unity Church: We had 
the pleasure of hearing Rev. Bradley Gilman 
of Springfield last Thursday, who delivered 
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lecture which aroused much 
Rev. 


an admirable 
interest. On Sunday, the 29th inst., 
Thomas Van Ness preached. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. S. M. Crothers: A very pleasant parish 
party was held in the vestry on Monday, Jan- 
uary 23. About four hundred were present, 
and the evening was a most sociable one. 


Chicago, Ill.—Unity Church: On January 
25 a social and entertainment was given by 
the Young People’s Club. There were four 
musical numbers on the programme, and Mr. 
S. S. Greeley read a paper on ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of New England Fifty Years Ago.’’ 
There were many interesting stories of Mr. 
Greeley’s kinsmen, Rev. Samuel J. May and 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of William E. Chan- 
ning, Margaret Fuller, and other distinguished 
men and women; and the paper was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the large audience present. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society is working at pres- 
ent for the Glenwood School, and the Satur- 
day Society for the German Hospital and the 
Elm Street Settlement. At the meeting of 
the Branch Alliance, to be held on Tuesday, 
February 7, Miss Frances Le Baron of Elgin, 
Ill., will read a paper on ‘‘The Unitarian 
Movement in the West.’’ 


Geneseo, Ill.— First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: The annual supper 
and parish meeting, which was held Wednes- 
day evening, January 18, was largely at- 
tended. One hundred and seventy-five people 
were present. Reports were made by the 
secretaries of the many organizations within 
the church; and all showed prosperity, in- 
creased efficiency, and financial balances in 
the treasury of each department. The Sun- 
day-school has ten teachers, six officers, and 
one hundred members. Addresses were made 
during the evening by Rev. M. J. Miller, 
Prof. Hussey, and Rev. T. P. Byrnes. The 
church book and membership list was opened 
upon the table; and eleven new members en- 
rolled their names, making eighty people 
who have joined the church within a year. 


Keene, N.H.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: Rev. Charles B. Elder has 
declined a call to the Chureh of the Unity in 
Worcester, and will continue in his present 
position. 


New York, N.¥.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Robert Collyer and Rev. Dr. 
Minot J. Savage: Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
preached inthis pulpit on Sunday morning, 
January 29, to a congregation that filled the 
church to its doors. His subject was ‘‘The 
Czar’s Scheme for Universal Peace,’’ and 
his text, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest; and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.’’ Dr. 
Hale appeared to be in excellent health, and 
was in good voice. At the close of his elo- 
quent sermon he received the-congratulations 
of many persons in the vast congregation. 

All Souls’ Church, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
pastor: Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brook- 
lyn preached, Mr. Slicer preaching at the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. Even- 


Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Seven food products—preyent 
and relieve diabetes, dyspep- 


and sample offer mailed free. 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U: 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 


sia, debility, ete, Ask deplores 
Unlike all others. Look for GLUTEN GRITS, 
criss-cross lines. Pamphlet New health breakfast food, 


PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made 
oS. A. 
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Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 


not cloy the appetite is 


| Somatose. 
: 
: 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative, It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat, Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


Yi, % and 1 lb. tins. 


F At druggists’ in 2-02., 


q Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
oo fabriken yorth. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rey. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
Series on “Belief in Immortality” : 
12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 


14. IL. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 


16. IIL. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. ; 

1%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
18, Peace on Earth. 


(By Rev. Robert 


(By Edward Everett Hale.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-09. 


| Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4, The Great Perhaps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = «= - Boston, 
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ing services are to be held at All Souls’ dur- 
ing the months of February and March. 

Lenox Avenue Church, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright: A novel musical entertainment is to 
be held on Friday evening, February 3. It 
will consist of the music of eighteen nine- 
teenth century composers, who have contrib- 
uted most to the musical history of this 
century. The music will be interpreted by 
voice, piano, organ, and violin. 


Peabody, Mass.— First Church: Rev. 
George S. Anderson has been called to the 
pulpit of this church, and has accepted. 


Streator, I1J]—The new church is proving 
almost too small for our congregations. We 
have started a junior young people’s organi- 
zation for the study of ethics and religion. 
We call it the Good-will Juniors. In the 
final settlements of the accounts of our new 
building we found that we were but $200 
short of having enough to pay all bills in 
full. The Eclectic Club numbers eighty- 
five, and meets once a week for literary work. 
Two weeks ago Dr. Carus gave us two lect- 
ures, —one on ‘‘The God Idea of the Scien- 
tist,’* and the other on ‘‘Chinese Philoso- 
phy.’’ His calm and scholarly presence, as 
well as the words he uttered, were a great 
stimulus to our people. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass—Unitarian So. 
ciety: In the early part of December we held 
in our church parlor a very successful sale of 
useful and fancy articles. At Christmas time 
the Sunday-school invited about twenty chil- 
dren from the city ‘to a Christmas tree and 
entertainment. Everything was done to make 
them happy; and it was hard to tell by the 
bright, happy faces who were enjoying the 
most, the little guests or their little hosts 
and hostesses. Letters received from some 
of the children and from those in charge of 
them show that the afternoon has not been 
forgotten, and that the merry time together, 
with the gifts they each carried home, have 
been fully appreciated. Our Alliance still 
continues to be most interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


Wollaston, Mass.—-First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. James E. Bagley: Our annual 
parish meeting was held on Monday evening, 
January 23. The treasurer’s report showed 
that the receipts for the past year had been 
$3,095.37 and the expenditures $2,984.25. 
leaving a balance of $111.12 on hand. The 
following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: president, W. E. Sim- 
mons; treasurer and collector, W. J. Wel- 
lington; clerk, Charles T. Baker; Parish 
Committee, the above and W. M. Hatch, 
Hon. H. O. Fairbanks, Charles M. Bryant, 
Hon. E. H. Sprague, and S. P. Moorehouse. 


Mrs. Anne B. Richardson. 


Mrs. Richardson, widow of the late Hon. 
Daniel S. Richardson, one of the leading 
lawyers in Middlesex Co., died last week at 
her home in Lowell, Mass., at the age of sev- 
enty-two. Mr. Richardson was a man of 
singularly upright character and reputation. 
He was a steadfast friend of his church, and 
one of his latest services was rendered to the 
public as a director of the American Unita- 
tian Association. Mrs. Richardson has been 
foremost in good works of many kinds in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. She was 
appointed by Gov. Talbot a trustee of the 
State Industrial and Reform Schools, and by 
Gov. Robinson to be a member of the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, in which office 
she continued until her death. She was for 
a long time president of the Women’s Unita- 
tian Alliance in Lowell. She was first presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Woman’s Club, and a 
director of many charitable institutions, 
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Before her marriage to Mr. Richardson she 
was principal of the Girls’ High School, and 
maintained throughout her life a keen inter- 
est in all literary matters. She was an au- 
thority in general literature, and, when 
engaged in literary pursuits, seemed even 
more interested in them than in the charitable 
enterprises which absorbed so much of her 
time and strength. 

But, when one saw her in her church, 
and working in the various enterprises con- 
nected with it, she seemed to be only a 
simple, earnest church member, devout, and 
devoted to the religion which she loved and 
exemplified. With all her strength of char- 
acter, she was marked for simplicity, and 
even for a trustful humility which made her 
crave the comfort and strength which come 
from the ministrations of religion. We may 
count that life happy which at its end leaves 
so many posts of usefulness to be filled and 
so many places from which:to be missed. 


Tuskegee, 


The annual Tuskegee Negro Conference 
will be held this year on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, and the Workers’ Educational Con- 
ference on Thursday, February 23, at Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 

The Negro Conference is composed of hun- 
dreds of representative farmers, mechanics, 
ministers, and teachers from all parts of the 
South. The Workers’ Conference is com- 
posed of the presidents of and instructors in 
the colored institutions of high grade in the 
South. 

These gatherings have proven most profita- 
ble in the past, and it is believed that the 
conference to be held will prove no exception 
to the rule. All of the friends of the insti- 
tution, North and South, as well as all others 
interested in these conferences, are invited. 

Further information will be gladly given 
by Booker T. Washington, principal Tuske- 


gee Institute, if sought. 
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Mest Daughters 


love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
pes gardenwants. Our 1899 Catalogue 
0 


e 0 
Everything "tie Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin alooking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

Totrace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will bé 
accepted as a 25-cent cash) payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount ofs$1.00 and upward. 


j PETER HENDERSON & CO 


5 & 87 CORTLANDT ST,, NEW YORK. 


| of price by 
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Soap 
Purity 


It’s safe to use Wool Soap 
—it keeps the skin well and 
the woolens from shrinking. 
Swift and Company, Chicago 


OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
g8. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO. «+ 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


»« CONTENTS .. 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. — 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


From the Bank.—Flynn says that he once 
let a room to a man who paid him ‘‘two 
weeks ahead every Saturday night.’’ 


Briggs: ‘‘hat was a great dance. I hope 
I made an impression on that girl.’’ Griggs: 
‘“*T guess you did. She has been limping 
ever since, ”’ 


‘*Who is the smartest boy in your class, 
Bobby?’’ asked his uncle. ‘‘I’d like to tell 


you,’’ answered Bobby, modestly. ‘‘Only 
papa says I must not boast.’’— Harper's 
Bazar. = 

Mrs. Kelly: ‘‘Yis, Mrs. Casey, me hoos- 
band lift home two wakes ago; an’ Oi 
haven’t sane him sinst.’’ Mrs. Casey: ‘‘An’ 


phat made him do that, Mrs. Killy?’’ -Mrs. 
Kelly: ‘‘Faith, the doctor says he thinks he 
run’ away in a fit of timporary sanity.’’— 
Flarper’s Bazar. 


Where Reasoning failed.—‘‘Mamma, have 
I any children?’’ asked little five-year-old 
Ella, upon her return home from Sunday- 
school. ‘‘Why, no, of course not! What 
put that idea into your head?’” replied the 
surprised mother. ‘*Because,’’ answered the 
little lady, ‘‘our lesson at Sunday-school 
to-day was about people’ s children and their 
children’s children.’ 


The De’il in the Pulpit.—The minister’s 
man of a certain preacher followed him one 
day to close the pulpit door, as usual. There 
was something wrong with the lock, and the 
door would not ‘‘sneck.’’ John, losing his 
patience, said, ‘‘I think the de’il’s in the 
pulpit.’’? Just at that moment the minister 
lifted his bowed head, and, turning seriously 
upon him, said, ‘‘Surely, ye dinna mean me, 
John?’’ 


Vegetarians should take pleasure in the 
sermon of a famous Italian prelate who was 
lately asked to preach at an English univer- 
sity. He spoke in English, of which he 
‘believes himself a perfect master; and his 
hearers were able to keep their gravity till 
he came to this remarkable proposition, 
‘‘There are, my brethren, three enemies 
against whom all our life long we are’ bound 
to fight,—the devil, the world, and’’ (for a 
moment he pondered carne) “‘the meat.’’— 
Springfield Republican. 


The editor of the terior has been criti- 
cised for his use of expletives; but he as- 
serts his independence in the following 
choice sentence: ‘‘We are going to insist 
upon our copyright, and we warn whomsoever 
it may concern to let our expletive property 
alone. We will give a sample of it, so as to 
scare everybody: ‘Oh, you old baldachino! 
you satyr-eyed gargoyle! you windy balcony! 
you crooked corbel! For a cent we would 
knock you into the middle of next week with 
the but-end of a vestibule!’ ’’ 


A teacher in one of the Cleveland public 
schools said to the class in English composi- 
tion: ‘‘I wish every member of the class 
would write out a conversation between a 
grocer and one of his customers, introducing 
some pathetic incident or reference.’? Among 
the compositions-handed in was the follow- 
ing by a sweet little girl: ‘‘ ‘What do you 
want?’ asked the merchant. The lady re- 
plied, ‘A pound of tea.’ ‘Green or black?’ 
asked the merchant. ‘I think I’ll take 
black,’ she said: ‘it’s for a funeral.’’’—Zx- 
change. . 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE ; 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 7 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1897.... 0.00000 ine laine sales 20,939,135. 
TIA CIE TIRG ERS ch cee eae 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms ce Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and age up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’ s Office. 
BENJ. F. ST. a President. 

ALFRED D. FOS OSTER, Vice-Pres. 
ne ecretary. 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fei. s 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this 
year; large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; 60 girls non- -resident. Further particulars—illus- 
trated arate ogue upon addressing 


Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES - 
REPORTS 
LAW WORK 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


= 


‘HURCH 


ARPETS 


“AT MANUZ JouNn H. Pray. 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS ano 
65 


PRICES. WASHINGTON ST 


OFPP-BOYLSTOW ST. 


Sons & ‘To i 


UPHOLSTERY, 


uy BOSTON. 


as 


